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PREFACE 

So long as there exist readers, or lovers, of * truth 
more strange than fiction,' so long will the story of 
Mary Stewart remain one of absorbing interest. 

The pre-eminent attractiveness of the history of the 
Scottish Queen lies in the necessity which we experi- 
ence of trying to understand the part played by the 
central figure in this tale of romance, intrigue, and 
adventure. What was the Queen's own share in the 
working out of her destiny ? and to what extent was 
she a victim to the faults of others ? The answers will 
probably be as various as the minds of the inquirers. 

It is not uninteresting to regard the tale from the 
point of view resulting from a study of the stories, 
anecdotes, letters, and reminiscences bearing upon the 
personality of the Queen from childhood upward, in 
her public and private life, wherever such have been 
obtainable. The task has been undertaken in the 
confidence that while character is undoubtedly modi- 
fied and influenced by circumstances, it is in the out- 
ward manifestations, and not in the indwelling faculty, 
that any material change is found to be produced by 
environment. 
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MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS 

CHAPTER I 

In the most difficult age, amid the war of jarring 
parties and religions and the upheaval of new and 
little-understood forces, one of the most alluring 
personalities of a long line of chivalrous and ill-fated 
individuals came into the world a woman. 

Among the influences which went to the forming of 
the strange and stirring drama which centres around 
this one outstanding figure, the parentage of Mary 
Stewart is the first which claims our attention. On 
the one side we have her father, James V. of Scotland, 
Stewart and Tudor, that gallant, self-willed, impulsive 
and essentially human king, with the * quick eyes,' 
face of a delicate oval, and aquiline nose, from whom, 
in part at least, Mary derived the fatal inheritance 
of her beauty. On the other side is her mother, 
Mary of Guise, of the * queenly mind,' daughter of a 
brave and noble, intellectually capable if unscrupulous 
and ambitious race, sister of the 'great Guise' who 
one cloudy night surprised the English garrison of 
Calais, and left that ominous word engraved upon 
the heart of the English Queen ; sister too of that 

A 
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2 MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS 

noted Churchman the Cardinal of Lorraine, who was 
in later years to take almost a father's part in forming 
the mind and character of the youthful Queen of Scots. 
The marriage of these two illustrious individuals, 
with all their gifts of person and family connections, 
was yet of sinister import to the realm of Scotland 
and to the fortunes of the heir to its throne. It 
marked the abandonment on the part of James of 
the English alliance in favour of a closer union with 
France, and the repudiation of the new influences 
in religion. The side which the King had chosen 
proved to be the weaker, and in Scotland was destined 
to go under, so that in rejecting the overtures of 
England he provided his daughter with a powerful 
hereditary foe while she was yet unborn. 
. Two sons were born to James of Scotland and to 
Mary of Guise in the early years of their married 
life. A weird old story would have us see in their 
untimely loss the retribution which overtook the King 
for his desertion of his former friend and comrade, 
Sir James Hamilton of Finnart, who found a traitor's 
death upon an unsubstantial charge of having been im- 
plicated in a plot against the King's life some fourteen 
years previously. It is said that after the execution 
of the man who had been his friend, the King was 
seized with remorse, and one night he was visited in a 
dream by Sir James Hamilton coming upon him * with 
a naked sword, who first cut his right arme and then 
his left from him, and efter he had threatened efter 
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MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS 3 

schort space also to take his lyf he evanished.' This 
prophecy was held to be partially fulfilled later in 
the same year, when first the elder and then the 
younger son of the King was taken from him. 

However this may be, the King left no legally- 
begotten son to inherit the troubles which devolved 
upoa the shoulders of a daughter, while in the Earl 
of Moray, his son by her whom he had loved best, 
who would have been his wife but for the obligations 
of kingship, he left her a half-hearted guide who was 
to prove one of the instruments with which she was 
to work towards her own destruction. 

It was in a dark hour for Scotland and for its King 
that the most fascinating character in all history first 
saw the light The English were upon the Borders, 
the King, stricken down by the news of the disastrous 
rout of Solway Moss, had dragged himself northward 
to die, and lay, a doomed man, in Falkland, 'that 
fateful palace of his race,' too enfeebled to traverse 
the short space that separated him from his royal 
consort. The tidings of the birth of a female heir 
to his uneasy crown was received by him as the last 
stroke of adverse fortune. *The devil go with it,' 
he muttered ; * it came with a lass and it will go 
with a lass ' ; and he refused to send his blessing to 
his infant daughter. Eight days later, on the 15th of 
December 1542, he turned his face to the wall, dying 
of a broken heart if ever a man did. 

The child thus deemed unworthy of a father's 
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4 MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS 

blessing succeeded to the difficulties under which her 
parent had succumbed. She succeeded to more than 
his personal charm ; she was endowed with a com- 
bination of personal beauty and attractiveness such 
as we hear of but seldom among all the generations 
which have succeeded one another upon this earth, 
and which has invariably brought disaster in its train 
when it has occurred in a woman placed by circum- 
stances in a position where prudence and calm con- 
sideration are essential. 

She was gay, fearless, open-handed. * There is 
nothing,* says her uncle, the Cardinal of Lorraine, 
' which she hates so much as meanness.' Intellectually 
she was possessed of more than the average capacity ; 
from both her parents she had inherited a love of 
literature and the arts, and a certain breadth and 
nobility of mind rendered her capable of entering 
into ideas in many respects in advance of her age. 
A queen in spirit as well as by the destiny of 
her birth, her place by right divine was among the 
choicest spirits of her age, her intellectual kinship 
with conspicuous ability in whatsoever rank of life 
it might manifest itself. The range of her versatility 
corresponded with the many-sidedness of her nature. 
In outdoor sports she rivalled the foremost; she 
excelled in the stately ceremonious dance-measures 
of the age ; in music she was a skilled performer as 
well as an enthusiastic listener, and in times of stress 
and emotion her poetic temperament found vent in 
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MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS 5 

the graceful snatches of verse which have been com- 
mended by the poets who were her friends. 

The rare union in one person of these qualities 
resulted in a being of whom it was said by a con- 
temporary writer, ♦A fire cometh out from her that 
hath consumed many.' * The Queen of Scots was the 
Helen or the Cleopatra of the modern world.' Nearer 
and more real to us than these two fateful queens^ her 
image gleams from the dark canvas of remote events 
with all the convincingness of humanness and actuality. 
Through her a whole section of the history of bygone 
days seems to be brought closer to us. The other 
figures in these dim old pictures, but for her, where 
were they ? Morton, Ruthven, Moray, Argyll, and the 
rest, their forms seem to emerge from the shadows 
solely by virtue of the radiance lent by the one image 
that time cannot fade. 

Figure her so endowed in a position of ex- 
ceptional difficulty, surrounded with enemies and 
flatterers, with fanatics, self-seekers and traitors : the 
result is a story the most romantic in the history 
of mankind. All the attraction which we experience 
in the contemplation of a frank and joyous nature in 
perpetual conflict with inimical forces, and obscured 
by a mystery which has never been fully explained ; 
all the interest which attaches to a changeful career 
with an ever-recurring background of intrigue cul- 
minating in a dark stain of imputed crime ; a stormy 
life with a tragic ending, a long expiation of her own 
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6 MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS 

faults and those of others — which must appeal to many 
as a punishment greatly exceeding her due ; all these 
elements go to form the life-story of Mary Stewart, 
Queen of the Scots. 

From her birth this woman was the subject of strife. 
It was in the chamber in Linlithgow Palace in which 
the infant had drawn her first breath that the newly- 
widowed mother lay *in great fear, through divers 
factions among the principal noblemen . . • contend- 
ing among themselves for the government of the 
realm and the keeping of the Princess's person.' 
Her uncle, Henry vill. of England, demanding her 
betrothal to his son, afterwards Edward VI., sent 
army after army against her distracted country. 
Time after time were the Borders reduced to a desert. 
Leith was taken, Edinburgh given over to the flames ; 
the stately abbeys of Melrose, Dryburgh, and Jed- 
burgh became blackened ruins; the country as far 
as the Highlands was devastated. Still the spirit of 
the nation remained unconquered, the devotion of 
the people to their young queen unbounded. Henry 
was assured that if he persisted in his purpose of forc- 
ing the marriage of the young queen and of subduing 
Scotland to England, ' there is not so little a boy but 
he will hurl stones at it; the wives will come out 
with their distaff and the Commons universally will 
die rather than it.' 

The repeated plots of the Earl of Arran, her 
guardian and the nearest heir to the throne, to gain 
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MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS 7 

possession of the infant queen by force and carry her 
away to his fastness in the Highlands, resulted in her 
being removed under a strong guard from her birth- 
place to the impregnable fortress of Stirling Castle. 
It was here that at the age of nine months she was 
carried from her nursery to the adjacent church and 
crowned ^with such solempnitie/ says the English 
ambassador, * as they doo use in this countrey, which 
is not verie costlie.' 

After the 'rough wooing' by the Protector Somerset 
and the disastrous defeat of the Scottish troops at 
Pinkie Cleuch, the child was taken for still greater 
security to the Priory on the island of Inchmahone 
in the Lake of Menteith. In this quiet refuge, 
while the outer world was convulsed with dissen- 
sion, and kings and parliaments contended for the 
disposal of her hand, the little Queen was leading 
a tranquil life with her mother and her child com- 
panions, the * four Maries,' whose lives were destined 
henceforth to be so closely interwoven with her own — 
Mary Beaton, Mary Seton, Mary Livingston, and 
Mary Fleming. The children shared their tasks and 
their play, and their * child's gardens ' are still shown 
beneath the ancient Spanish chestnut-trees which 
guard the cloisters — those ruins, beautiful in decay, 
which once rang with the merry voices and echoed 
to the pattering feet of five little old-world maidens 
whose name and story shall live so long as there 
beat hearts to respond to the imperishable romance 
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8 MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS 

of the tale enshrined within the chronicles of their 
race. 

In this abode the child Queen remained, pending 
the treaties for her betrothal to the Dauphin. For 
her safer keeping it was arranged that she should be 
sent to France, and in the month of August 1548, 
in the sixth year of her life and reign, we find her 
delivered over into the charge of the admiral of the 
French fleet which had been sent to convey her to 
her adopted country. Together with her four Maries 
and a hundred persons of quality who were to accom- 
pany her from the land of her birth, she set sail from 
Dumbarton and accomplished the perilous voyage 
round the coast of Ireland, while the vessels of 
Edward VI., ever on the watch to intercept and carry 
off their prey, were in the waters on the eastern shores 
of Britain. 

The story of the youthful Queen in her second 
fatherland forms as great a contrast to the vicissi- 
tudes of her later and earlier career as the rugged 
mountains and impassable swamps of the Scot- 
land of her day to the smiling plains of France. 
The little maiden's happy disposition and winning 
manners gained for her the love of all those with 
whom she was associated. With regard, perhaps, to 
no other child of bygone days have such vivid flashes 
of contemporary observation been brought down for 
the benefit of posterity. We witness her first landing 
on the shores of Brittany, upon the spot afterwards 
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MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS 9 

hallowed by the erection at her desire of the tiny 
chapel whose ruins are still to be seen upon the rocky 
coast near the little village of Roscoff ; we follow her 
upon her progress through the fair land of France, 
endowed by the generosity of the King, Henri II., 
with the power of pardoning criminals in the towns 
and villages through which she was to pass ; we are 
present at the first meeting with her future playmates, 
the Dauphin and his brothers and sisters, in the royal 
nursery at StGermains — that nursery in which so many 
varied and tragic careers have found their commence- 
ment. We hear her naturally sweet voice with the lilt, 
that voice which sang as it spoke, while the French 
Queen herself, Catherine de' Medici, has described the 
effect of the simile of notre petite reinette d'Acosse 
upon the willing subjects who owned her sway. Her 
relations with the Dauphin, her youthful betrothed, 
are indicated for us by the Venetian ambassador, 
who records that * the two go to the end of the room 
by themselves, to exchange, apart from the others, 
their little confidences.* Again we catch a glimpse 
of her in the streets of Paris as she passes carrying 
a lighted taper in one of the gorgeous processions of 
her Church, while a woman, struck by the beauty of 
the royal child, breaks from the ranks of spectators, 
and flinging herself at her feet, exclaims : * Are you 
not indeed an angel?' The vague forewarning of a 
knell seems to linger in the words of that distinguished 
warrior, the Duke of Guise : * My niece, this is one 
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trait in which, more than all others, I recognise my 
own blood in you ; you are as brave as any of my 
men-at-arms. If women went into battle now, as 
they did in ancient times, I think you would know 
how to die well.' 

Among the dusty collections of State papers 
hundreds of letters become living documents through 
their connection with the Queen of Scots. From 
these we learn that she was brought up rather 
strictly than otherwise, living for the most part in 
the seclusion of the convent in which her grand- 
mother, the saintly Antoinette of Bourbon, was 
a lay member, and watched over by her uncle 
the Cardinal of Lorraine. Her childish compositions 
have been preserved for us; her letters, her Latin 
themes — an exercise apparently undertaken with 
a view to essaying the conversion of Calvin. A 
note of joy bursts forth in the letter announcing to 
her grandmother the projected visit of her mother, 
Mary of Guise, to France, and her intention of making 
use of the intervening time in studying to become 
very wise. 

Again, at Easter 1554, she writes to her mother that 
she has come to Mendon to keep the feast with her 
grandmother, since she and her uncle the Cardinal of 
Lorraine are desirous that she should make her first 
communion. * I pray to God very humbly to give me 
grace, that I may make a good beginning.' Few will 
read without emotion these words, traced in the quaint. 
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childish handwriting of one whose future years held 
such a fate in store. 

Early in the year 1558, Mary's betrothal to the 
Dauphin was ratified, and on April the 24th the 
marriage was solemnised, Mary being at that time 
fifteen years of age and her youthful bridegroom 
thirteen months her junior. Crowds filled the streets 
of Paris on the spring morning when their idol, the 
youthful Queen of Scots, passed on her way towards 
the Cathedral of Notre Dame. The bride was led to 
the altar between the King of France and her uncle the 
Duke of Guise, and was married in the presence of the 
assembled nobility of her adopted country together 
with a deputation of the notables of her own realm of 
Scotland. * She was dressed,* says an eye-witness, ' in 
a robe whiter than the lily, and so glorious in its fashion 
and decoration that it is difHcult, nay, impossible, for 
any pen to do justice to its details.' Her train was of 
blue-grey cut velvet embroidered with white silk and 
pearls, and she wore a jewelled crown and necklace. 

A banquet and a ball succeeded the wedding, and the 
festivities were prolonged by masks, plays, and tourna- 
ments lasting for three days. The nation was unani- 
mous in its rejoicings. The elements which made for 
strife in the later career of the Queen of Scots were for 
the time being in abeyance, and calumny had not yet 
raised its head against her. * Truly,' says Brantdme, 
* her evil fortune, not being able to cross the seas with 
her, and not daring to attack her in France, had left her 
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12 MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS 

for the present.* George Buchanan, her Latin tutor, 
in after years to become one of her fiercest detractors, 
added to his many laudatory poems in her honour an 
epithalamium in celebration of her marriage. Well 
was it for the Queen that in years to come she might 
at least look back upon her sojourn in France as upon 
a period of rest and peace amid the storms of a 
troubled career. 



ROYAL PORCH, HOLYROOD PALACE. 
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CHAPTER II 

The death of Mary i. of England, seven months after 
the marriage of the Queen-Dauphiness, placed within 
the reach of the King of France a temptation, in 
yielding to which Henry was unwittingly preparing the 
first strands of that network of intrigue and jealousy 
which was in later years to involve his daughter-in- 
law within its fatal toils. The opportunity of contest- 
ing the legality of Elizabeth's title and of asserting 
Mary's claim to a second kingdom as her dowry was 
too great to be allowed to pass; Elizabeth was 
wounded in her most vulnerable place, and Mary 
found a mortal enemy. 

Upon the occasion of the fStes held in celebration 
of the marriage of the King's daughter, the Princess 
Elizabeth, and of his sister, Marguerite of France, 
the sixteen-year-old Queen, preceded by heralds 
shouting * Place, place, pour la reine d'Angleterre,' 
and greeted by the plaudits of an admiring crowd, 
was borne to her place on the royal gallery in a 
triumphal car emblazoned with the arms of England 
and Scotland. On the second day of the tourna- 
ments the King, wearing the colours of Diana of 
Poitiers, entered the lists in opposition to the Count 
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of Montgomery. * Now/ says Brantdme, * in these 
encounters it is the custom that all the trumpets and 
clarions play together and sound a fanfaronade with- 
out ceasing so loud as to pierce the head and deafen 
the ears ' ; and he goes on to describe the dismay which 
gained possession of the spectators when of a sudden 
the barbaric clamour of instruments ceased, showing 
that some disaster had occurred, and the breathless 
pause which ensued as the King's horse was seen 
careering wildly round the enclosure with its rider 
leaning helplessly forward upon the animal's neck. 
A splinter from the broken lance of the Count of 
Montgomery had pierced the King's eye. After a 
week's terrible suflTering the career of the ambitious 
King was closed, and Mary became Queen of France. 
For a brief period Mary enjoyed her somewhat 
troubled honours ; then it became evident that her 
weakly boy-husband was sinking into an early grave. 
For a time it was hoped that he would outgrow his 
constitutional delicacy, but the troubles of a disunited 
country weighed too heavily upon the boy of seven- 
teen ; a sudden chill resulted in acute inflammation of 
the ear, and the young King's feeble hold upon life 
relaxed. With his last breath he asked pardon of 
Heaven for the crimes committed in his name by his 
ministers, and which he had been unable to check; 
and he commended his young wife to his mother and 
brothers and sisters, * entreating them always to take 
care of her for his sake.' * Then,' says Throgmorton, 
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'he departed to God, leaving as heavy and dolorous 
a wife as by right she had cause to be, who by long 
watching with him during his sickness, and painful 
diligence about him ... is not in the best tune of 
her body, but without danger.' 

Few were the mourners for poor sickly Francis. 
The Huguenots regarded his death as a providential 
deliverance from persecution, and the reformers in 
Scotland displayed an almost savage glee at the event 
which had made their young Queen a widow. ' Lo,' 
said John Knox, preaching from the pulpit, 'the 
potent hand of God from above which sends unto us 
a wonderful and most joyful deliverance ; for unhappy 
Francis suddenly perisheth of a rotten ear — that deaf 
ear that never would hear the word of God.* Two 
days after the death of Francis the Venetian ambas- 
sador writes : * By degrees every one is forgetting the 
death of the late King except the little Queen, his 
widow, who being no less noble-minded than beautiful 
and graceful in appearance, the thoughts of widow- 
hood at so early an age and the loss of a consort who 
was so great a king and so dearly loved her ... so 
afflict her that she will not receive any consolation, 
but brooding over her disaster with passionate and 
doleful lamentations, she universally inspires great 
pity.' Two days later he speaks of having been 
received by her and finding her ' almost buried in a 
room lighted only by a few candles.* In this chamber, 
hung with black and from which the light of day was 
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excluded, Mary passed the first forty days of her 
widowhood, according to the custom of the royal 
dowagers of France. Her mourning garb at this 
period, pure white from head to foot, gained for her 
the title by which she is traditionally known in France 
of * la reine blanche.' 

There is no doubt that Mary had loved the well- 
meaning, under-vitalised boy whose mental and physi- 
cal inferiority would seem to have rendered him little 
more than a foil to her own brilliancy. The pathetic 
verses composed by her in memory of her youthful 
husband are full of tender feeling for the companion 
of her happiest years. In the intensity of her grief 
at his loss she contemplated retiring into a convent 
for the rest of her days. * Ah, Francis, happy brother!* 
would the youthful Charles ix. exclaim, as he paused 
beneath Mary's portrait in the palace of Fontainebleau, 
* though your life and reign were short, yet were you 
to be envied in this, that you were the possessor of 
that angel and the object of her love.' 

Fain would the girl-widow have remained among 
the nation by whom she was adored, but her own 
turbulent country was calling for its ruler, and the 
enmity of the Queen-mother, Catherine de Medici, 
rendered her continued stay in France undesirable. 
A noble company escorted her to Calais after her final 
farewell to her relations and to the Court, and among 
those who embarked with her upon the vessel which 
was to convey her to the * savage country ' which the 
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girl of eighteen was to attempt to govern, were her 
faithful Maries, Brantdme, the courtly chronicler of 
her father-in-law's reign, and the gallant and ill-fated 
Ch&telard, nephew of the knight * without fear and 
without reproach/ With characteristic fearlessness 
she had declined the offer of the Catholic nobles to 
ensure her a reception among her co-religionists of 
the North, a step which might have resulted in 
civil war, and decided to intrust herself to the Pro- 
testant mass of her subjects. 

The English Queen having made the granting of a 
safe-conduct conditional upon Mary's ratification of the 
Treaty of Edinburgh, a treaty drawn up with her Scottish 
subjects during her absence, Mary refused it in an answer 
full of quiet dignity and courage, expressing regret that 
she had asked for a passport which she did not require. 
Brantdme's account of the voyage remains unsur- 
passed : he tells us of the foundering of a vessel as 
the Queen's galley is leaving the port, and the drowning 
of the sailors within sight of land ; Mary's exclama- 
tions of dismay and apprehension ; the Queen's figure, 
sad and solitary, as she leans on the taffrail of the 
royal galley gazing at the receding shores of France. 
Night spreads its dark veil before her eyes ; her bed is 
placed upon the poop, and she gives orders to the man 
at the wheel to awaken her at dawn. * Adieu, dear 
France, it is ended ; I shall never see thee more.' 
Amid her sorrow she pleads for humane treatment 
of the unfortunate slaves who toil at the oars. 
^ B 
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Off Flamborough Head two days later the vessels 
were sighted by gazers upon the shore : * two galleys 
and two great ships; one of the ships, being the 
greater, all white, the other (coloured red) was well 
trimmed and appointed. She wore a white flag with 
the arms of France, and in her stern another white 
flag glistening like silver.' 

A providential mist concealed the Queen's vessels 
from the admiral of an English fleet on the look-out 
for * pirates,' and was regarded by John Knox as a 
forewarning of the troubles which he held to have 
dated from the return of the youthful Queen. 

Once within the walls of her palace beside the lion- 
shaped hill,i;he business of life began in earnest for 
Mary Stewart. The country of which this gently- 
nurtured princess was the nominal head possessed at 
this time the reputation of being the most lawless in 
Europe. During the years when Mary's education 
was fitting her to become the consort of the Most 
Christian King, the principles of the Reformation had 
taken root in the very heart of her Lowland subjects. 
Far different from other and more dependent races, 
the mind of the Scottish people was a force to be 
reckoned with. Zeal burned with intenser fervour 
owing to the very narrowness of the national outlook. 
In the reign of a Catholic sovereign the populace 
had risen and introduced the Protestant religion by 
force. 

The Highlands were then, as for long years to come. 
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for the most part an inaccessible wilderness inhabited 
by a scanty population having neither language nor 
religion in common with the races of the southern part 
of the country. In calling them 'savages' Brantdme 
was probably only reflecting the estimate of the rest 
of the world with regard to the Highland clans ; but 
they were * savages ' with an inborn love of poetry and 
romance and an ideal loyalty to their chieftains, who 
stood far closer to them than the constitutional and 
seldom seen sovereign. 

As little as the Highlanders did the Border clans 
reck of the problems that were agitating the rest of 
mankind. The feuds of kings and nobles, of Church- 
men and Calvinists, concerned these sturdy moss- 
troopers only as they afforded a pretext for a descent 
upon a neighbouring peel or a raid upon some one 
else's cattle. 

The peculiar characteristics of the Queen's subjects 
were no doubt accentuated by the isolation of the little 
barren kingdom in the midst of the Northern seas. 
* We be here/ says Lethington, * in a corner of the 
world, separated as it were from the society of men, 
and so do not every day hear what others are doing 
abroad in the world.' Enlightenment had as yet 
failed to penetrate the barriers of superstition. John 
Knox himself was suspected of a league with the 
powers of darkness, and society was agitated to its 
very foundations when the Lady of Branxholme sat 
in her secret bower, and her sister, Lady Reres, was 
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held to practise unlawful acts in the Court of the 
Queen herself. 

It was upon the force of her own personality, and 
upon such divinity as in Scotland attached to a king, 
that Mary would be compelled chiefly to rely in her 
dealings with the spirit of the indomitable races among 
which she stood virtually alone. Unlike Elizabeth, 
unlike her own ministers, she attempted to remain 
true to her principles while the tide of popular con- 
viction was running in the opposite direction. 

In striking contrast to the almost fanatical sincerity 
of the humbler classes was the conduct of the great 
nobles at this time. For the furtherance of their own 
schemes of personal ambition it was necessary to 
enlist the help of the people, and the great lords 
embraced the principles of the Reformation with an 
ardour which ensured for them the allegiance of the 
lower orders. Mary was regarded by her ministers 
as their tool. Her brother, the Lord James, and 
Maitland of Lethington, her Secretary of State, were 
secretly in the pay of Elizabeth, who was intriguing 
with the subjects of the Queen of Scots for her 
downfall. 

Coincident with Mary's arrival in Scotland these 
words of Throgmorton, Elizabeth's minister in Paris, 
must have reached the English queen: 'Assuredly 
the Queen of Scotland, her Majesty's cousin, does 
carry herself so advisedly and discreetly that I cannot 
but fear her progress.' 
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In profound ignorance of this despatch, Mary wrote 
to Elizabeth a personal letter regarding the Treaty of 
Edinburgh, that bone of contention, urging upon her 
' dearest sister and cousine ' an amicable re-arrangement 
of its terms, and exhorting her to approach the matter 
from an unprejudiced standpoint and in the same 
spirit of frankness with which she herself was prepared 
to discuss it, 'quhilk mater being anys in this sort 
knit up betwix us and by the manes thairof the haill 
sede of dissentioun taken up by the rute, we doubt 
not but herefter oure behaviour togidder in all respects 
sail represent to the world als gute and firm amytie, 
as be stories is expressit to have bene at any time, 
betwix quhatsomever cupple of dearest friends men- 
tioned in thame, let be to surpasse the present examples 
of oure awin age.* 

We may try to form some idea of the effect of this 
letter upon the mind of Elizabeth. Not improbably 
behind her smile of amusement at Mary's simplicity 
she may have been touched by her young rival's 
illusions and her ideas of statecraft. Touched, but 
not diverted from her purpose. ' Ye sail wele perseive 
that the memory of all former strange accidentis 
is clane extinguissit upon oure part/ Mary had 
written. 

Elizabeth did not possess Mary's ready faculty for 
forgiving, yet throughout her consistent animosity we 
find a thread of interest in the victim whom it was her 
task, and that of her ministers, to destroy. 
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Shortly after her arrival Mary sent for the most 
remarkable man in her dominions — the man who has 
been called the Scottish Reformation personified. It 
would be difficult to recall a more dramatic incident 
in history than the meeting between these two. We 
may contrast the feelings with which the representa- 
tives of all that was most utterly opposed in the 
thought and feeling of the age must have looked 
forward to the interview. To John Knox Mary was 
Antichrist; there could be no compromise in his 
mental attitude so long as she continued to ' pollute ' 
his native land with her * idolatry.' Yet beneath the 
Reformer's hard exterior there was something which 
at times acted independently of his brain ; he could 
not endure to hear the lamentations of his own boys 
when he chastised them, and upon Mary's widowhood 
he had sent her a letter and a ring, and the reply he 
*bare heavily in his heart, and more heavily than 
many would have wotted.' 

A slight effort of imagination enables us to repro- 
duce the situation. The preacher is introduced into 
the Queen's presence-chamber in Holyrood. The ex- 
galley slave, the Reformer, the born leader of men, 
finds himself confronted with the calm and somewhat 
curious gaze of those hazel eyes beneath the wonderful 
arched brows of the most beautiful woman the world 
contains, a woman who is little more than a child 
in years. Incontinently he plunges into a religious 
controversy, finding to his confusion as he expounds 
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his convictions that a gleam of amusement miqgles 
with the expression of the hazel eyes, and that the 
pupil of the Cardinal of Lorraine is fairly a match 
for him on his own ground. 

Harsher and harsher grows his language, ruder his 
bearing, and he concludes by asserting that * conscience 
requireth knowledge, and I fear that of right know- 
ledge ye have none.' Upon another occasion he 
assures her that if the nation suffer no inconvenience 
from Mary's * regiment' he is willing to live under 
it as Paul lived under the rule of Nero. In face of 
such expressions we are perhaps justified in inferring 
that some of John's harshness was assumed in order 
to cover a traitorous softening for which his theology 
afforded no warrant. 

In the same spirit of frankness Mary approached 
the other difficulties with which she found herself 
confronted. Clumsy references to her religion had 
mingled with the demonstrations of joy upon her 
arrival, her first services in Holyrood had been inter- 
rupted by rabble from the streets of Edinburgh ; yet 
the nation remained acquiescent when the young 
Queen issued edicts for the settlement of ecclesiastical 
differences, giving no one section of her subjects the 
preference over another. 

She instituted a Court in Holyrood, and surrounded 
herself with a miniature salon composed of the choicest 
spirits of her realm, Lethington, Ch^telard, George 
Buchanan, and others. Her first Parliament she 
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opened in person with stately ceremonial, delighting 
her hearers with a little extempore speech in the 
Scots tongue, afterwards returning in procession 
through the town with her four Maries, her principal 
noblemen, and all the Court, while the crowd cried, 
' God bless that sweet face ! Was ever orator spak 
so properly?' and John Knox frowned from his 
window in High Street at the 'painted tails and 
stynken pride of women.* 

On other occasions she would throw off state ; she 
would retire to the country, living Mike a bourgeoise 
wife with my little family'; she carried out long 
expeditions, hunting and hawking, when her Maries 
were sometimes fain to plead exemption, their forces 
not being equal to the strain put upon them. The 
severe climate of her native land never seemed to try 
her too greatly ; nothing she seemed to dread so much 
as the inaction which condemned her to fitful attacks 
of languor and depression. 

Her subjects scarcely knew how to regard her, this 
lovely bewildering sovereign of theirs, who was of 
their blood and yet not of their ways ; in whom her 
father's spirit of careless good-fellowship with all 
classes of his subjects was combined with a stately 
reserve which was her best defence. She surprised 
and perplexed them, and yet there was established 
between their Queen and the humbler ranks of her 
people an instinctive trust which the incomprehending 
endeavoured to explain as the conscious exercise on 
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Mary's part of *that enchantment whereby men are 
bewitched.' 

In the long winter evenings, when rain and sleet 
lashed the panes, the windows of Holyrood streamed 
with light, and the rare pedestrians would remark that 
the Queen was holding high revel with her Maries 
and all the Court. Or a strain of music would float 
into the night, carrying with it a suggestion of foreign 
musicians and of customs brought from over-seas; 
a shadow would fall upon a lighted pane ; a belated 
traveller look up, wonder and speculate, and to the 
rude cabin of some freebooter in a wild glen of the 
Debatable Land, or to the smoky hut of a bare-legged 
Highlander, a new tradition . would be carried of the 
fair Queen around whom legend had already begun to 
weave itself. 

Thus in the minds of her people grew up and spread 
stories of the Queen — stories of the cradle jealously 
guarded in the inaccessible fortresses of her dominions, 
of the years spent in far-away palaces and convents, 
of the early widowhood following upon a brief career 
as mistress of the Court of France, of troops of royal 
and princely suitors — a strange record symbolised in 
part by her mourning garment and by the expression 
of a face habitually somewhat sad when in repose. 

But it was not always in mourning garb that her 
people saw her, nor was her face always sorrowful. 
On another occasion we see an excited crowd col- 
lected outside the gates of Holyrood ; the great doors 
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thrown open for an instant; the Queen in her royal 
robes in the midst of her courtiers, Mary's appear- 
ance as she existed in the minds of her subjects is 
fixed for all time in the ballad in which a serving- 
maid in the Palace is raised to the dignity of one of 
the Queen's Maries : — 

* Queen Mary she cam doun the stair 
Wi' the gold links in her hair.' 



PRESENTATION OF THE KEYS OF THE CITY OF EDINBURGH 
TO QUEEN MARY, 2ND SEPTEMBER 1561. 
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CHAPTER III 

In order fully to understand the drama which is about 
to enact itself before us, we must call up some of the 
characters and estimate the part which each is likely 
to play. 

First of the group comes the Lord James, after- 
wards Earl of Moray, half-brother to the Queen; a 
King's son, yet no Prince ; his grave face and some- 
what bitter expression speaking of his frustrated love 
of power. Originally destined and trained for the 
priesthood, he has found his own advancement and 
that of the Reformed religion to be inseparably bound 
up with one another, and believing himself to be 
actuated in all things by the highest motives, he yet 
regards no means as inadmissible which lends itself 
to the cause which he has at heart. Not he the man 
to save an erring brother from himself. Where 
practicable he avoids what he knows to be wrong, yet 
he ' looks through his fingers ' when the wrongdoing 
of others promises to fall out so happily as to advance 
his plans. In this attitude we shall find him more 
than once in the crises of his sister's story. 

Next comes Morton, degenerate descendant of the 
Douglases, with the coarse features, truculent smile, 

27 
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and fleshy hands as he appears in the Dalmahoy 
portrait ; a man whose opinion of his fellows cannot 
but be low, since he has found them so readily 
imposed upon. Vengeful, avaricious, the patron and 
associate of murderers, he has the audacity to figure 
among the leaders of the Congregation, and is suc- 
cessful in blinding the eyes of the godly. Of a life 
notoriously profligate, his regard for women is on 
a footing with his respect for men, and the standard 
of morality which he expects from his Queen is no 
higher than that which he attributes to the ruck of 
human-kind. 

A contrast to the preceding is Maitland of Lething- 
ton, * the flower of the wits of Scotland,' with a refined 
and somewhat crafty countenance, and a courtly grace 
which distinguishes him among his fellows. Far in 
advance of his age, this man is at one with his mistress 
in her conception of tolerance. The ideal which he 
cherishes is a lofty one, nothing less than the union 
of Scotland and England under one crown, and beside 
this far-sighted aim, loyalty and consistent uprightness 
of conduct are secondary considerations. Deep in the 
confidence of his sovereign, he betrays her secretly to 
Elizabeth, and he has fallen deeply in love with Mary 
Fleming, the most beautiful of the Maries, and the 
one who is dearest to her royal mistress. 

The next whom we encounter is the somewhat 
enigmatical figure of Randolph, the emissary of the 
English Queen. Loyal according to his lights, this 
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English gentleman serves his country and the Pro- 
testant religion with an ardour which makes every 
measure seem justifiable. While conscientiously ful- 
filling his duty of keeping unsettled every question 
whose settlement might tend towards the pacification 
of Scotland, personally he has succumbed to the spell 
of Mary's fascination. No f6te at Holyrood is com- 
plete without his presence ; he follows the Court from 
town to country, and does not scorn to make use of 
his opportunities in order to write each day a full and 
frequently misleading report of Mary's proceedings 
to Elizabeth. Consumed by a hopeless passion for 
Mary Beaton, he scruples not to endeavour to draw 
from her such information as may gratify the curiosity 
of his sovereign. 

A more interesting figure appears intermittently 
upon the scene. Contemporary descriptions vary with 
regard to Bothwell. In all probability he seems to 
have possessed a hawk-like cast of features and red or 
sandy hair. Some say that the natural fierceness of 
his expression was enhanced through the loss of an 
eye. Be this as it may, the Border moss-trooper, 
pirate, mercenary of France, indubitably possessed a 
powerful attraction for women. Failing to connect 
this attractiveness with the interest due to a reputa- 
tion for lawless daring combined with far-travelled 
experience and store of 'moving accidents by flood 
and field,' the home-keeping nobles of Scotland 
ascribed it complacently to witchcraft. Already (on 
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Mary's return from France) he had betrayed and 
deserted a Danish bride, and was reported to have 
secretly wedded the Lady of Branxholme, of wizard 
fame. Among his curiously assorted attributes he 
possessed some taste for literature, he both spoke and 
wrote French, and he owned a choice library. His 
faithfulness towards her mother in the years of her 
troubled regency ensured him a certain regard on the 
part of Mary, yet when his lawlessness broke forth 
she sent him into ward and exile with an imperious- 
ness not unworthy of her Tudor ancestors. 

During the years immediately following her arrival 
in Scotland, Mary allowed her political conduct to be 
largely guided by her brother. The beginning of her 
emancipation dated from the disastrous proceedings 
which terminated the first of the progresses under- 
taken by her in the northern parts of her dominions. 
In order that the Lord James's ambition might be 
gratified by the possession of the earldom of Moray, 
then held by the Earl of Huntly, Mary was misled 
into believing in the treachery of the powerful 
Catholic noble who was one of her truest friends. 
After the battle of Corrichie, and the blind stamping 
out for the time being of the power of the house 
of Huntly, a partial enlightenment appears to have 
dawned too late upon the Queen. Her outburst of 
royal indignation following the discovery of the trick 
unsuccessfully practised upon her in order to make 
her sign away the life of Adam Gordon, son of the 
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murdered Earl, was the first intimation that her 
implicit confidence was shaken, never to be re- 
stored. 

Since the early days of her widowhood, projects for 
the re-marriage of the Scottish Queen had followed 
one another like a succession of bubbles. Of suitors 
for the hand of the most beautiful princess in Europe 
there could be no lack, yet one alliance after another 
was checkmated by obstacles coming from some more 
or less unexpected quarter. State policy required 
that the views of Elizabeth should be consulted, and 
Mary discovered that her choice was liable to the 
disapproval of her own subjects, roused to opposition 
by an agent whose interference in matters outside his 
province would have brought him short shrift in 
another country. 

* And now, my lordis,' declared John Knox, at the 
end of one of his most stirring sermons, * to putt an 
end to all, I hear of the Quenis marriage ; Duckis 
(dukes), brethren to Emperouris, and Kingis, stryve 
all for the best game . # . but this my lordis, will I 
say . . . whensoever the nobilitie of Scotland pro- 
fessing the Lord Jesus, consentis that ane infidell (and 
all Papistis are infidellis) shalbe head to your Souer- 
ane, ye do so far as in ye lyeth to banishe Christ 
Jesus from this realme, ye bring Goddis vengeance 
upon the countrey, a plague upoun yourself, and per- 
chaunce ye shall do small comfort to your Soverane.' 

This speech resulted in his being summoned to the 
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presence of his angry Queen, but nothing daunted, he 
maintained his ground and left his indignant young 
mistress in tears. 

The question of Mary's rights of succession to the 
English Crown was as far as ever from a satisfactory 
conclusion. Meetings between herself and Elizabeth 
for the settlement of this and other matters were 
repeatedly arranged and as frequently postponed. 
Elizabeth had her reasons for declining to commit 
herself to a definite policy with regard to her cousin. 
Mary's patience was sorely tried. With uncertain 
prospects, alone among half-disloyal ministers and 
fanatical Reformers, and chafing under Elizabeth's 
treatment of her, it is no wonder that her high spirit 
at times became clouded, and that we hear more fre- 
quently of tears shed during her hours of despondency. 
In order to promote a better understanding between 
herself and Elizabeth she at length undertook to marry 
only according to her advice. Elizabeth's reply was 
to propose the Earl of Leicester as a suitable candi- 
date for the hand of the Queen of Scots, a suggestion 
which was received by her subjects with derision, and 
which Mary refused to regard as serious. 

The return from France at this juncture of Sir 
James Melville inspired Mary with fresh hope. He 
had said regarding her, *Sche was sa effable, sa 
gretious and discreet, that sche wan great estimatioun 
and the heartis of many baith in England and Scot- 
land, and myn amang the rest; sa that I thocht 
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her mair worthy to be servit for Iitle proffet than 
any other Prince in Europe for gret commoditie.' 

To this ambassador was intrusted the delicate 
mission of endeavouring to gain Elizabeth's approval 
of some more congenial match for her cousin. The 
addition to her Court of such a man was a boon to 
Elizabeth. She appreciated his culture, courtliness, 
and knowledge of the world; she was able to ap- 
preciate his depth of half-cynical humour, while her 
own vanity supplied the necessary obtuseness to 
prevent her from fearing that it might ever be directed 
against herself. She showed him marked favour, 
kept him as her guest for a fortnight at Hampton 
Court, and questioned him diplomatically regard- 
ing the beautiful young relative who occupied her 
thoughts to an extent only partially explained by 
the circumstance that Mary was the nearest heir to 
a crown held upon somewhat insecure tenure. To 
Elizabeth the cruelest cut of all had come three years 
previously, when Randolph, her accredited spy in 
Mary's Court, had reported his impressions regarding 
the young Queen whom he had seen for the first time 
on board her galley in the harbour of Leith reclin- 
ing languidly upon a pile of cushions, her face not yet 
entirely free from the trace of tears shed at parting 
with France. * The prettiest she he had ever seen/ 
Randolph had unhesitatingly pronounced her to be. 

The questions by means of which Elizabeth sought 
to arrive at an understanding of the essential differ- 

c 
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ence between herself and Mary have been preserved 
for us by Melville, whose memoirs reflect his secret 
amusement at Elizabeth's almost childish curiosity 
and natve betrayal of jealousy, and give us some 
examples of courtly sixteenth-century fencing on his 
own part. 

By means of some preliminary conversation regard- 
ing 'the busking and clothing of the dames and 
women/ Elizabeth led the way to the question as to 
whether she or the Scottish Queen had the finer hair, 
and which of the two was the fairer. Melville replied 
with a caution designed to stimulate the spirit of 
questioning that * the fairness of them both was not 
their worst faults.' *But she was earnest with me 
to declare which was fairest.* He replied that Eliza- 
beth was the fairest queen in England and his own 
the fairest in Scotland. Still Elizabeth persisted. 
Melville said they were the fairest ladies of their 
Courts ; that the Queen of England was whiter, but 
that his own Queen was very ' lusome.' 

Elizabeth inquired which of them was of the highest 
stature. Melville replied, *Our Queen; whereupon 
Elizabeth declared that Mary was ower high and that 
she herself was neither ower high nor ower low.' 
Afterwards she questioned him regarding Mary's 
favourite pursuits. Melville's answer was that * when 
he was despatched out of Scotland, the Queen was 
but new come back from the Highland hunting ; and 
when she had leisure from the affairs of her country 
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she read upon good books, the histories of divers 
countries, and sometimes would play upon the lute 
and virginals/ This resulted in Melville being sum- 
moned to the Queen's presence upon the following 
day in order that he might hear her play upon the 
virginals ; and he was fain to confess that Elizabeth 
had more skill upon that instrument than Mary. 
After having been constrained to see her dance, he 
was able to pronounce that Mary danced not *so 
high and disposedly' as the English Queen, a reply 
which appears to have satisfied Elizabeth. 

Matters now being so far advanced, Elizabeth 
introduced the question of the Earl of Leicester. Mel- 
ville replied diplomatically that as he was a worthy 
subject he was happy in having encountered a princess 
who could discern and reward good service. *Yet,' 
said Elizabeth, pointing to young Henry Darnley, 
who stood near, *ye like better yonder lang lad.' 
Melville replied that * no woman of spirit could make 
choice of such a man, who was more like a woman 
than a man, for he was very rusty, beardless, and 
lady-faced.' Nevertheless the restoration to favour 
and return to Scotland in the same year of the 
banished Earl of Lennox was followed by the arrival 
of his son, avowedly as a candidate for the hand of his 
cousin the Queen of Scots. 

A tall, fair-faced lad, Darnley had at his command, 
when he chose to exert it, all the charm of manner 
which has been a distinguishing mark of the Stewart 
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line. His education had been carefully conducted 
according to the standard of his times ; he had been 
instructed * as well in languages and lettered sciences, 
as also in the arts of music, dancing, and playing on 
instruments.' Upon his first arrival in Scotland he 
was * Weill spoken of by all men/ and it was only after 
he had made some progress in Mary's favour that the 
ingenuous flush of the youth of nineteen gave place 
to the glow of passion when he was thwarted, and 
that, his too easy success destroying the balance 
of an unstable nature, he * dealt blows where he knew 
they would be taken,' and treated with violence and 
ungovernable insolence men whose good graces he 
had formerly stooped to win. 

It was at Wemyss Castle that the cousins first met. 
*Her Majesty tok weill with him,' writes Melville, 
'and said that he was the lustiest and best propor- 
tioned lang man that sche had sean ; for he was of 
a heich stature, lang and small, even and brent up ; 
weill instructed from his youth in all comely and 
honest exercises.' 

The snowstorms which blocked all access to the 
Castle during Darnley's stay rendered outdoor pur- 
suits impossible, and threw the royal pair into one 
another's society for amusement. In the long hours 
perforce spent in the cramped quarters of the old 
fortress, Darnley found his opportunity of entertain- 
ing the Queen by the exercise of those * gentle arts ' 
which she missed in the unlettered nobles among 
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whom her lot had now for several years been cast. 
After the removal of the Court to Holyrood we read 
of 'galliards' danced by the Queen and her cousin, 
and in Stirling Castle, whither Darnley and his father 
accompanied their royal kinswoman, billiard matches 
took place in the great hall, * my Mistress Beaton and 
1/ says her unsuccessful wooer Randolph, ' against the 
Queen and my Lord Darnley, the women to have the 
winnings/ 

This unfettered intercourse resulted in the addition 
of a new element to the political situation. Before 
long it became patent that this very * lady-faced lad ' 
had made an impression upon the heart of a Queen 
who had refused nearly all the marriageable princes 
of Europe. Wearied with intrigues, thwarted and 
solitary, Mary was in the very mood to fall in love 
with one of her own religion whose tastes even dis- 
tantly resembled hers, and she was half-willingly 
blind to the faults of the 'trivial boy' who saw in 
her the instrument for gratifying the ambition in 
which he had been nourished. Still Elizabeth tem- 
porised, Moray's solicitude for the Reformed religion 
was understood to be in arms at the bare idea of a 
marriage between his sister and the Catholic Darnley, 
while in the background, Cecil, Elizabeth's great 
minister, was determined that Mary's path to the 
throne of England was not going to be made smooth 
for her through a marriage with the heir whose claims 
came next to her own. 
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Under the strain of hope deferred and vain 
efforts to reconcile the hopeless divisions, Mary's 
health began to give way, and her very beauty 
became impaired. 'None that ever saw her, that 
ever loved her,' says Randolph, *but would pity 
her/ An attack of illness through which Darnley 
was nursed by Mary in Stirling Castle proved the 
turning-point. Either a secret marriage or else a 
solemn betrothal took place between the cousins in 
the private chapel in Stirling, nearly four months 
before the ceremony in Holyrood. 

Her love fused anew the elements of Mary's char- 
acter. She had been patient and long-suffering, and 
latterly she had become dispirited. A decisive step 
once taken, she showed herself energetic, resolute, 
regardless of consequences. Her passion lent her 
strength to defy Elizabeth, who, furious at Mary's 
independence of action, shrilly demanded the return 
to England of father and son; she disregarded the 
counsels of Lethington and broke with her former 
adviser the Earl of Moray. At a meeting held in 
Stirling on isth May 1565 she triumphantly carried 
off the consent of her nobles to the marriage. The 
disappointed Moray endeavoured to retaliate by 
forming a plot to kidnap Mary and Darnley at the 
Parenwell in Perthshire during a long ride which they 
made together through the Highlands. Mary found 
means to evade the conspirators, and despite Moray's 
rebellion, Elizabeth's treachery, and the disapproval of 
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the extreme party among the Reformers, the marriage 
between herself and Darnley took place on the 29th 
of July 1565 in the Chapel Royal of Holyrood, at six 
o'clock in the morning, the Catholic rite being per- 
formed by Henry Sinclair, Bishop of Brechin. A large 
company of the principal nobles, both Catholic and 
Protestant, were in attendance. 

Clothed in deep mourning, according to the custom 
of royal dowagers of France, Mary was led into the 
chapel by the Earls of Lennox and Athol. Three 
rings were used in the ceremony, one being the red 
enamelled wedding-ring which reappears later in the 
life-of the Queen. 

After a solemn mass followed the abandonment on 
the part of Mary of the mourning weeds which she 
had worn since she had been left a seventeen-year-old 
widow in France. Upon quitting the chapel it was 
the part of the bridegroom and her nobles to * make 
suit to her that she should cast off her care, lay aside 
those sorrowful garments, and dispose herself to a 
pleasanter life.' Mary at first objected, 'but after 
some pretty refusal, more for the fashion's sake than 
from grief of heart, she suffered them that stood 
by, every man that could approach, to take out 
a prin; and so being committed to her ladies, 
changed her garments,' after which the laughing 
Queen reappeared among her courtiers in bridal 
attire. This little comedy being terminated, the 
trumpets sounded, largesse was scattered among 
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the crowd, and the company proceeded to a State 
banquet in which the King and Queen were served by 
the highest nobles of the realm. 

Small leisure was left the newly-wedded pair for 
playful dallyings. The Queen of England showed her 
resentment at the marriage by throwing Darnley's 
mother, the Countess of Lennox, into prison. Moray 
was in open rebellion, supported by Hamilton, 
Chatelherault, Argyll, and Kirkcaldy of Grange, and 
secretly encouraged by Elizabeth, who distributed 
money among the rebels. 

Mary called her faithful subjects around her, issued 
a proclamation exposing Moray's ambition, avarice, 
and treachery, and took the field together with the 
King her husband. Mounted upon a strong white 
horse, and wearing a steel corslet underneath her 
riding-dress of scarlet with gold embroidery, * albeit 
the most part waxed weary, yet the Queen's courage 
increased man-like so much that she was ever with 
the foremost.' The rebels were swept from Glasgow 
to Dumfries, thence to Edinburgh, and finally over 
the English boundary. Defeated and disgraced, 
Moray in his darkest hour was deserted by the 
English Queen, who summoned him and Hamilton 
to her presence, and having compelled them to assert 
her innocence of any connivance at their rebellion, 
dismissed them as * unworthy traitors.' 
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CHAPTER IV 

Rather than that the rebels should remain un- 
punished, Mary had declared that she would lose 
life and all, yet she discovered that three thousand 
crowns had been distributed among the leaders by 
no less a person than Randolph. To Elizabeth's 
protestations that she had never in any way en- 
couraged the Queen's unworthy subjects in their 
rebellion, Mary replied that she could not but believe 
her royal word. Randolph was dismissed the country, 
and the rival Queens professed to be satisfied. 

Six months after Mary's wedding Holyrood was 
the scene of the marriage of Bothwell with the young 
Lady Jean Gordon, one of the ladies of the Queen's 
court, and sister of the Earl of Huntly. King and 
Queen were present at the festivities, and the wedding 
gown was a present from Mary, who with truly royal 
generosity entertained the revellers in the palace 
during five days. 

By this time the mirage of Mary's domestic happi- 
ness had proved its fleeting nature. A closer intimacy 
had dispelled the glamour with which Mary had in- 
vested the boy whom she had married. The sudden 
and brilliant elevation had proved too dizzying for a 
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mind of Darnley's calibre. She discovered that his 
love of power was out of all proportion to his ability 
to wield it. The title of King had been conferred 
upon him ; he now demanded the crown matrimonial, 
worn by the consort of a reigning sovereign, and the 
bestowal of which would enable him to legislate in- 
dependently of Mary. His antipathy to business was 
such that it was found necessary to employ an iron 
stamp for affixing his name to important deeds when 
his absence upon hunting and fishing expeditions 
rendered it impossible to obtain his signature. Per- 
verse, sullen, and obstinate, his susceptible dignity was 
ever on the alert. Resenting the non-bestowal of 
the marriage crown, on the day of the opening of 
Mary's first Parliament after her marriage he rode 
ostentatiously away to amuse himself with his com- 
panions, leaving the Queen to perform the ceremony 
by herself. 

Jealousy of Mary's associates began to gain posses- 
sion of his mind. Shortly after Mary's return to 
Scotland there had arrived in the train of the 
Venetian ambassador a short, swarthy Italian, of un- 
prepossessing appearance but of versatile ability, 
named David Riccio. Mary's love of music had first 
led to his being singled out for her notice; later, 
she began to make use of him in her foreign corre- 
spondence, and shortly before her marriage he had 
been promoted to the post of one of her secretaries. 

A certain jealousy of * Signor Davie ' was not long 
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in manifesting itself among the stiff-necked nobles 
of Mary's court. * Some. of the nobilitie wald glown 
upon him/ said Melville, 'and some of them wald 
schulder him and schut (shove) hym by, when they 
entrit in the chamber, and fand hym alwais speaking 
with hir Majeste : And some again that had hard 
tumis to be helpit ... or that desyred to prevaill 
against theyr ennemys in court or session, addressit 
thimselves to him . . . whereby in schort tym he 
became very rich.' No more scrupulous than his 
compeers, Darnley had not disdained to avail himself 
of the Italian's influence in furthering his suit with 
the Queen, yet after marriage he became jealous of 
the many hours spent with the Secretary in trans- 
acting those State affairs for which he himself showed 
so decided a distaste. It was not difficult for the 
disgraced lords to work upon the insane jealousy of 
the moody, discontented youth, in order to entangle 
him in the plot which was to have such far-reaching 
and disastrous consequences. 

It was upon a March evening that there took place . 
the event of which the impress remains indelibly 
stamped upon the history of the gloomy pile of 
Holyrood. The town was very silent. It being a 
Fast Day, the congregation had newly dispersed after 
listening to one of John Knox's most impressive 
sermons, in which were mingled allusions to some 
mysterious judgment close at hand. Within the gates 
of Holyrood, on the contrary, a cheerful hilarity 
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reigned ; the Queen was in one of those gay moods 
which had become so much rarer than had been their 
wont. The return of the rebel leaders had been kept 
a secret from all save a select few, and neither court 
nor city marked the stealthy assembling of bands of 
armed men in the vicinity of the palace, nor the 
investment of all places of egress by a ring of silent, 
determined guards. 

Darnley's thirst for vengeance had caused him to 
outstrip his fellow-conspirators in his ideas of dramatic 
justice. Brooding over his imaginary wrongs, the 
morbidly jealous young man had insisted, contrary to 
the advice of those who had made hini their dupe, 
that Riccio should be taken in the Queen's presence, 
* because she had not entertained him, her husband, 
according to her accustomed manner, nor as she 
ought of duty.* He found no difficulty in believing 
that the Queen, who had sent the nephew of Bayard 
to the scaffold, had suffered herself to be diverted 
from wifely fidelity by an obscure and singularly 
unattractive foreigner. 

A secret staircase admitted the conspirators to 
Mary's private apartments. Unexpectedly to the 
Queen, Darnley entered the cabinet where Mary was 
sitting 'at our supper, sociated with our sister the 
Countess of Argyle, our brother the commendator of 
Halyrood House, laird of Creich, Arthur Erskine, 
and certain uthers our domestick servitors,' Riccio 
being among the number. The King sat down beside 
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her and put his arm round her waist. He was flushed 
and excited ; probably he had been drinking, as was 
at times his habit. Immediately afterwards Lord 
Ruthven entered, clad in full armour, pale and gaunt, 
having newly arisen from what was to prove his 
deathbed, and demanded to speak with Riccio. 

Extremely surprised, Mary turned to her husband 
and asked him whether he knew the meaning of this. 
Darnley denied all knowledge of the matter. The 
Queen ordered Ruthven from her presence. Instead 
of obeying, he entered upon a harangue regarding 
David's misdeeds and his offences against her honour 
and that of her husband. Ruthven's notorious brutality 
had always rendered him an object of aversion to 
Mary. She rose to her feet, and David took refuge 
behind her, * holding on to the plates of her gown.' 
Snatching Damley's dagger, one of the conspirators 
aimed the first blow at Riccio over the Queen's 
shoulder, *then,' says Ruthven, 'with the rushing- in 
of men the board fell to the wall-wards, with meat 
and candles being thereon, and the Lady of Argyll 
took up one of the candles in her hand.* * We were 
not only struck with great dreadour,' says the Queen, 
* but also by sundrie consideratiouns were induced to 
take great fear of our life.' 

Mary was thrust into Darnley's arms while Riccio 
was dragged into the adjoining bedroom and de- 
spatched by more than fifty-six blows of swords and 
whingers. During the scuffle, Ker of Fauldonside 
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presented a loaded pistol at Mary's breast. 'Fire/ 
she replied, * if you respect not the royal babe that 
shall be born of me.' 

In the temporary lull which followed the death of 
the victim, Mary and Darnley were left alone. One 
of the ladies came in and announced that the Secretary 
was dead, and that all had been done with the King's 
authority. Mary turned to her husband. * Ah, traitor, 
and son of a traitor, is this the recompence thou givest 
to her who covered thee with benefits and raised thee 
to so great favour?' Overcome by her feelings, she 
fainted. 

Hardly had she recovered than Ruthven staggered 
into the room, fresh from the work of slaughter, * the 
said lord being so feebled with his sickness and wearied 
with his travel ' {i.e. his share in the murder) * that he 
desired her Majesty's pardon to sit down upon a coffer 
and called for a drink for God's sake; so a French 
man brought him a cup of wine.' * Is this your sick- 
ness, my lord?' demanded Mary fiercely. To her 
husband she said, ' I shall never like well, till I gar 
you have as sore a heart as I have presently.' 

The interview was cut short by a knocking at the 
door; Bothwell, Huntly, Athol, Fleming, and other 
of the Queen's friends, together with the officers 
of the palace, were endeavouring to fight their 
way to her assistance. The inner courtyard was 
a struggling mass of armed men ; the Queen's party 
fighting with *the Earl of Morton and his com- 
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pany, being of the King's party/ The Queen's 
partisans were overpowered ; the officers were * dwang 
into their houses/ and the nobles were fain to make 
good their escape by the windows and ' over the courts 
where the lions were lodged.' 

Some tidings of the uproar having by this time 
reached the citizens of Edinburgh, the Provost caused 
the great bell to be rung, and the populace thronged 
to the Palace demanding to see the Queen, ' to whom 
we were not permitted to give answer,' wrote Mary 
in her account of the insurrection, 'being extremely 
bosted (threatened) by the lords, who in our face 
declared, if we desired to have spoken them, they 
should cut us into collops, and cast us over the walls.' 
Darnley looked from a window and told the people 
that all was well, whereupon they departed to their 
homes. 

That night the Queen was detained a prisoner 
within her own room. On the evening of the follow- 
ing day the Earl of Moray returned to Edinburgh, 
'and seeing our state and entertainment, was moved 
with natural affection toward us.' Mary burst into 
tears, and walked up and down the passage leaning 
upon his arm. His connection with what had taken 
place was mysterious; he was undoubtedly in the 
plot, but had timed his arrival to appear after the 
butchery had been accomplished by others. 

On the following day Mary had an interview with 
her miserable, conscience-stricken husband. * My lord,' 
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she said, in reply to his protestations of penitence, 
*you have done me such a wrong that neither the 
memory of our past kindness, nor all the hope you 
can give me of the future, can ever win me to for- 
get it.' 

But they had now to depend upon Mary's courage 
and resourcefulness to extricate them from the position 
in which Darnley's incredible folly had involved them 
both. It was not difficult to detach him from his late 
associates, and to induce him to join her in her flight 
from the palace which had become their prison. At 
two o'clock in the night, while the guards were sleep- 
ing, they stole downstairs in the darkness and made 
good their escape through a cellar communicating 
with the vault in Holyrood Chapel in which the 
Scottish kings lay buried, then mounting the horses 
held in readiness at the gates by Arthur Erskine and 
the Master of Traquair, they reached Dunbar by day- 
break. By her courage and decision Mary had averted 
a revolution. The loyal section of her subjects rallied 
around her, and the conspirators found themselves 
unsupported. 

Darnley's crowning act of treachery was his assur- 
ance to the Queen and Privy Council that he was 
guiltless of complicity in the plot for the murder of 
the Secretary, and had only acted against the Queen 
in so far as he had schemed to bring back the 
banished lords without her consent A proclamation 
to this effect at the Mercat Crosses of the burghs of 
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the realm provoked the conspirators to retaliate by 
sending Mary a copy of the *band' into which her 
husband had entered with them for the murder. 

* De Phumeur dont je suis^' Mary had written, * I am 
not able to disguise my sentiments'; and it is pro- 
bable that her contempt for her witless and unstable 
husband was partly the cause of fresh dissensions. 
But a crisis in Mary's life was approaching; before 
betaking herself to Edinburgh Castle to await the 
birth of her child, she once more forgave the slur 
which had been cast upon her by her husband's action. 
Preparing for the worst, she made her will, and among 
the bequests was the red enamel wedding-ring against 
which she wrote : ' It was with this that I was married ; 
I leave it to the King who gave it to me.' Some 
diamonds were mysteriously left to one whom she 
would not name, and a jewelled head-dress to Lady 
Bothwell. 

On the 19th of June the looked-for event took 
place. There was great rejoicing in Edinburgh at 
the birth of a prince ; ' all the artailyerie of the castell 
schot, and banefyres wer sett furth in all pairtes for 
joy of the samyn.' Melville, who was ready wait- 
ing in the courtyard with a saddled horse, mounted 
in haste and rode off to carry the good news to 
Elizabeth. 

Two hours after the birth Darnley came to see his 
son. Mary, taking the child in her arms, presented 
him to his father with these words: *My lord, here 
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I protest unto God, and as I shall answer to Him at 
the great day of juHgement, this is your son, and no 
other man's son; and I am desirous that all here, 
both ladies and others, bear witness, for he is so 
much your son that I fear it may be worse for him 
hereafter/ Darnley kissed the child and remained 
silent. 

'This is the Prince,' said Mary to Sir William 
Standen, one of the officers in attendance, ^who I 
hope will first unite the two kingdoms of England 
and Scotland.' * Why, madam,' inquired Sir William, 
'shall he succeed before your Majesty and his father?' 
' Alas ! ' said Mary, .' his father has broken to me.' 
'Sweet madam,' interposed Darnley, 'is this your 
promise that you made to forgive and forget all?' 
' I have forgiven all,' said Mary, ' but can never forget ; 
and if Faudonside's pistol had shot, what would have 
become of him and me both, or what estate would 
you have been in? God only knows, but we may 
suspect.' 

Some days later the Queen was visited by the 
English ambassador, who found her veiy weak, speak- 
ing faintly, with a hollow cough. 

After the birth of her son Du Croc wrote to 
Catherine de' Medici that never had Mary been so 
much beloved, honoured, and esteemed, never had 
her wise conduct been so appreciated by all classes 
of her subjects, ' for I cannot see the smallest division.' 
' But if the Queen and the Lords agree well together,' 
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he adds, * the King is upon bad terms with all parties. 
It is impossible that it can be otherwise from the 
manner in which he governs himself, for he wishes 
to be everything and to command everywhere, and 
is consequently taking the best means of ensuring 
that he will end by losing the consideration of all.' 

Lennox wrote to Mary that his son was resolved 
to leave the country, and that a vessel was in waiting 
to convey him to Flanders, A privy council was 
called, the Archbishop of Ross read the letter in 
Darnley's presence, and the Queen, rising, implored 
him to declare what wrong she had done him, * pray- 
ing him with joined hands, for God's sake not to 
spare her/ The Lords begged to be informed whether 
they had unwittingly given him ground for offence, 
and Du Croc reminded him that the Queen's honour 
was involved in his sudden departure. The sullen, 
discontented Darnley at first refused to answer, but 
finally owned that he had nothing to complain of. 
Yet at the close of the meeting he took leave of the 
Queen without embracing her, darkly intimating that 
it would be long ere she should see him again, and 
the vessel was held in readiness. 

Early in October Mary set out upon a progress 
through the Borders * for the fortificatioun of justice.' 
Darnley, sullen and obstinate, betook himself to 
Glasgow, from whence he wrote a letter full of peevish 
complaint to the Queen. 

During the assize held at Jedburgh tidings reached 
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Mary that Bothwell, now Lord Warden of the Marches, 
had been wounded in an affray with a noted free- 
booter of the name of Jock Eliot, and now lay ill at 
his castle of Hermitage. Mary never spared herself 
in showing gratitude to those who suffered in her 
service. With Moray and her following she set out 
upon horseback to visit her wounded lieutenant, 
returning to Jedburgh on the evening of the same 
day. With enfeebled health and with a harassed 
mind, the ride of sixty miles proved beyond her 
powers ; on the following day she was prostrate with 
a severe illness. Her life was despaired of, and calling 
her lords and attendants around her, she gave them 
her last charges concerning her son and her country. 

*I seek not long life in this world,' she said; and 
then she added, * Ye know also, my lords, the favour 
that I have borne unto you since my arriving in this 
realm, and that I have pressed none of you that pro- 
fess the religion to a worship that your conscience 
does not approve. I pray you also on your part that 
ye press not them that make profession of the auld 
Catholic faith ; and if indeed ye knew what it is to a 
person in such extremity as I am, you would never 
press them. — I pray you, brother,' she said, turning to 
the Earl of Moray, ' that ye trouble nane.' 

For hours she lay insensible. The Bishop of Ross 
recited the prayers for the dying, and the windows 
were thrown open for the passing of the Queen's spirit. 

Had this been the closing scene, Mary would have 
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lived in the hearts of her people as the young Queen 
who had borne herself so well and wisely amid the 
irreconcilable factions of her native country, and who, 
while her 'hundred gallant and inspiring qualities' 
had endeared her to all classes of her subjects, had 
been singularly unfortunate in her domestic relations. 
No enigma had risen to baffle posterity. In the 
plots and intrigues which had seethed around her, 
her reputation and her honour had remained un- 
scathed. But this unique player was not so soon to 
be allowed to quit the part allotted to her by destiny. 
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CHAPTER V 

* Would to God I had died that time in Jedburgh !/ 
was Mary's cry after she had been restored to take 
upon herself once more the burden of her life. Her 
husband had come to see her during her convales- 
cence, and had departed on the following day. Her 
illness had been attributed partly to 'deep-seated 
grief and care of heart ' at his conduct, and it is certain 
that it had at least been aggravated by that cause. 
'It is not meet that such a young fool and proud 
tyrant should reign over us,' her ministers had de- 
clared, * yet how to be rid of him she sees na outgait.' 

In November she was sufficiently recovered to 
resume her progress through the principal Border 
towns. 

There is something typically characteristic of Mary, 
and at the same time something pathetic in the sudden 
descent which she made upon Berwick in order to 
view the land over which her son and the son of 
unhappy Darnley would one day almost infallibly be 
king. 

The town was at that time held by an English 
garrison under Sir John Forster as deputy-governor. 
The unexpected appearance before the gates of the 
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Queen of Scots at the head of more than a thousand 
horse threw Sir John into a dilemma; h6 was un- 
certain whether this expedition had arrived in a 
friendly or a warlike spirit. Mary quickly dispelled 
his doubts. She had come to crave permission to 
view the town from a favourable point in the vicinity. 
Sir John escorted her to Halidon Hill, conversing 
with the Queen on the way and captivated by her 
wit and charm of manner. Upon Mary's arrival at 
the summit a salute was fired by the garrison in the 
town below. Mary remained for some time looking 
towards the country which she regarded as her in- 
heritance, and it is easy to fill in the interval with the 
thoughts which must have passed through her mind. 

Returning from the hill she was accidentally struck 
on the knee by Sir John's horse, and her high-spirited 
consideration for others was shown in her efforts to 
conceal from her distressed and anxious guide the 
extent of an injury which was serious enough to 
detain her for two days at Home Castle before pro- 
ceeding on her journey. 

* After Riccio's murder,' we are told, 'the Queen 
never loved Holyrood again'; and on her return Mary 
took up her residence at Craigmillar Castle, about 
two miles distant from Edinburgh. Here in happier 
days she had been wont to spend much of her time, 
amusing herself with ' little Paris,' a tiny village in 
the French style which her fancy had led her to build 
for the retinue which had accompanied her on her 
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return from France. It was under changed circum- 
stances that she now took up her abode in this 
favourite haunt. Darnley was in the west with his 
father, alienated from her, a source of continual 
trouble and apprehension. Her own health was im- 
paired, and a listless melancholy had taken possession 
of that once fearless spirit 

* The Queen breaketh much/ Drury wrote of her, 
* and is subject to frequent fainting fits.' 

The air was full of plots and discontent. Sir James 
Melville, feeling that mischief was brewing, although 
unable to divine in which quarter the storm was likely 
to burst, wrote to warn Mary that she could scarcely 
be too discreet, 'having so many factious enemies 
lying in wait to make their advantage of the least 
appearance that can be made.' 

It was in Craigmillar that she received the first hint 
of the plans which were forming for her deliverance 
from the husband whose conduct had by this time 
rendered him an object of dislike and contempt to 
the entire nation. 

The accounts of what took place at the Craigmillar 
Conference vary as to detail, but it seems probable 
that the subject was first broached between Moray and 
Lethington, who formed the project of ofTering to 
obtain a divorce if Mary would consent to pardon 
Morton for his share in the Riccio murder. The plan 
having been duly deliberated between these two, 
Argyll and Huntly were admitted to the conference, 
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which was finally extended to Bothwell, the unscru- 
pulous Border chieftain, whose consistent loyalty to 
the Queen rendered it natural to include him in any 
project which touched her nearly. 

It was agreed that the Queen should be approached 
with regard to the acceptability of the scheme. 
Maitland, whose office rendered it natural that he 
should be spokesman, represented to her that Darnley's 
example was hurtful to the whole realm, and that he 
might at any moment do her or them an evil turn for 
which it woul(Lbe difficult to find a remedy. They 
wished to put an end to her sorrows, and the best way 
of doing so was to obtain a divorce. 

Mary listened, but was undecided. Such a step, 
she objected, might be to the prejudice of her son. 
Her husband might return to a better frame of mind, 
and in the meanwhile she was ready to retire to France 
until he should acknowledge his faults. 

' Madam,' said Lethington, ' we that be here, the 
principal of your Grace's nobility and council, will 
find the means that your Majesty shall be quit of him 
without prejudice of your son ; and although my lord 
of Moray be little less scrupulous for a Protestant 
than your Grace is for a Papist, I am assured that he 
will look through his fingers thereat.' 

Mary replied, * I will that ye do nothing whereby 
any spot may be laid to my honour or conscience, and 
therefore I pray you rather to let the matter be in the 
state it is, abiding until God in His goodness send a 
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remedy. Thinking to do me a service, the end may 
not be conformable to your desires ; on the contrary, it 
may turn to my hurt and displeasure/ 

'Madam,' replied Lethington, 'let us guide the 
matter among us, and your Grace shall see nothing 
but what is good and lawful and approved by Parlia- 
ment.' 

There the matter rested so far as Mary was con- 
cerned ; but the truculent Morton was not likely to 
neglect any opportunity of allying himself with his 
late fellow-conspirators in order to take vengeance 
upon Darnley for his defection after the Riccio murder. 
During the weeks which ensued there was coming and 
going; secret meetings took place and plots were 
woven. 

In the meantime Mary was busied with preparations 
for the christening of her son, now six months old. 
In order so far as possible to avoid giving offence to 
the extreme Reformers, Stirling instead of Edinburgh 
was chosen for the performance of the Catholic rite. 
A ceremonial so magnificent had not been seen in 
Scotland since the Reformation. Special ambassadors 
arrived from France and England. Elizabeth herself 
had consented to be godmother to her probable heir, 
and had made her envoy the bearer of a gold font 
with a message conceived in her own vein of dry 
humour to the effect that * it had been the right size 
when it was made, but if too small by this time it 
would do for the next occasion.' 
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The ceremony was performed by the Archbishop of 
St. Andrews and the Bishops of Dunkeld, Dunblane, 
and Ross, the principal nobles being in attendance. 
John Knox was among the guests, but compromised 
with his conscience by remaining outside the door 
while the Catholic service was taking place in the 
church. The Queen's half-sister, the Countess of 
Argyll, held the child over the font. After the 
christening came feasting and pageants in the Castle, 
fireworks for the gratification of the populace, and 
the chanting of verses composed for the occasion 
by George Buchanan, whose next work having Mary 
for its subject was to be the Detection in which the 
honour of his whilom pupil and patroness was fiercely 
assailed. 

The christening of the son whom her fond hopes 
pictured as king over the whole island of Britain was 
Mary's crowning triumph, but the circumstances under 
which it took place rendered it at the same time one 
of the saddest events of her life. In the presence of 
her guests Mary was gay and charming j left to herself 
she was discovered shedding tears. Although in the 
Castle, Darnley refused to be present at the christen- 
ing of his child ; sullen and in contempt with all men 
he remained apart, occupied with harebrained schemes 
for the kidnapping and crowning of the infant prince, 
for making a descent upon Scarborough, and for taking 
possession of the Scilly Isles and living there in a 
state of outlawry as a kind of pirate chief. The 
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extension of the long-deferred pardon to Morton, 
Lindsay, and the remaining conspirators with whom 
he had been associated some months previously, 
offended him to such a degree that he left his wife 
once more and set off to join his father in Glasgow. 

In January took place the famous meeting at 
Whittinghame, the sequel to the abortive Craig- 
millar Conference. Fourteen years later, before his 
execution, Morton confessed to what had taken place 
between himself, his kinsman Archibald Douglas, and 
Bothwell, who were together in the * yarde * {i.e. garden), 
possibly under the tree whose drooping branches are 
supposed to have been capable even at that season 
of wholly or partially concealing the plotters. 

' After long communing the Earl of Bothwell pro- 
posed to me the purpose of the King's murder, requir- 
ing what would be my part thereto, seeing it was the 
Queen's mind that the King should be tane away; 
because, as he said, she blamed the King mair of Davie's 
slaughter than me. My answer to the Earl Bothwell 
at that time was this : that I would not in any ways 
meddle with that matter, and that for this cause — 
Because I am but newlie come out of a new trouble, 
whereof as yet I am not redd, being forbidden to 
come near the Court by seven miles ; and therefore I 
cannot enter myself into sic a new trouble again. 
— After this answer Mr. Archibald Douglas entered 
into conference with me, persuading me to agree 
with the Earl Bothwell. Last of all, the Earl Bothwell, 
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yet being in Whittinghame, earnestly proposed the 
same matter to me again, persuading me thereto, 
because the Queen would have it to be done. Unto 
this my answer was : I desired the Earl Bothwell to 
bring the Queen's handwrite to me for a warrant, and 
then I would give him an answer; otherwise I would 
not meddle therewith. The quhilk warrant he never 
reported unto me/ 

On the contrary, some days after Archibald Douglas's 
return to Edinburgh he was sent back to Whitting- 
hame by Lethington with orders to *schaw to the 
Earl Morton that the Queen will hear no speech of 
that matter appointed unto him/ 

In January Darnley, the * Young Fool,' alone in the 
west of Scotland with his offended dignity and his 
schemes for humiliating his consort and all who 
supported her, fell sorely ill in Glasgow. At that 
time the breach between him and Mary was appar- 
ently at its most hopeless stage. Upon hearing of his 
sickness she sent her own physician to attend him, and 
upon the disease proving to be smallpox — a disease 
more dreaded in the age in which she lived than the 
plague, and from which Mary herself had suffered in 
early youth — a sudden revulsion of feeling seems 
to have taken place in the Queen, a revulsion entirely 
in keeping with her character, like the sudden and 
complete forgiveness which had invariably followed 
her anger towards those who had most deeply 
offended her, — witness the pardons accorded to Moray, 
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Morton, Argyll, to Darnley himself after the Riccio 
intrigue, and during her illness in Jedburgh. Regard- 
less of insulting messages from Lennox, she set out 
herself to the bedside of her perverse but sorely 
stricken husband. 

Only random accounts have been transmitted to us 
of what took place when she arrived, but it is certain 
that there was a complete reconciliation between the 
royal husband and wife. Probably Darnley's petu- 
lance had exhausted itself long since; he may have 
been only too ready for a reconciliation with the 
wife whom he had so sorely wronged and yet was 
obliged to respect, and her sudden appearance in 
his extremity may have broken the last barrier. We 
can never know ; just as the unfortunate lad was never 
to have an opportunity of showing whether he had 
now come to a turning-point in his career and was 
to be another man from that day forth. 

Tradition tells of the ' omens ' that accompanied the 
King's return to Edinburgh, whither he was brought 
in the Queen's own litter. A raven accompanied the 
royal pair * from Glasgow to Edinburgh, where it 
frequently remained perched on the late King's lodg- 
ing, and sometimes over the Castle. But upon the day 
before his death it croaked for a very long time upon 
the house.' Be that as it may — and in the strained 
state of Darnley's mind it is possible that events 
may have made an impress which at another time 
might have passed unnoticed — there were forces astir 
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far more sinister than the presence of any bird of ill 
omen, and a catastrophe was imminent as dire as any 
prophet of evil could have predicted. 

Holyrood from its position and associations being 
altogether unsuitable, Mary had proposed Craig- 
millar as an abode for her husband during his con- 
valescence; but Darnley finding some objection, 
either from a lingering feeling of mistrust or upon 
the ground alleged by Nau of his reluctance to appear 
before so many people until the disfigurement of his 
illness should have been removed by a course of 
baths, she wrote to Lethington to find a suitable 
lodging in the vicinity of Edinburgh. 

In what in those days constituted a kind of 
suburb on the southern boundary of Edinburgh, 
among gardens and orchards in the vicinity of 
the ruined church of St. Mary Kirk-o'-Fields, was 
a small house, formerly a part of the ecclesiastical 
buildings, which was recommended to Mary as *a 
place of good aire,' where, as Moray reminded his 
sister, 'the Lord Borthwick, whose life had been 
despaired of, having lately occupied that lodging, 
had wholly recovered his health and strength, in 
consequence of residing a few weeks in its salubrious 
air.' 

This house having been fitted up for his reception, 
thither Darnley was brought in a litter, his face 
covered with taffeta. Mary still continued her care 
of her husband, sometimes spending the night in the 
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room underneath his own. Darnley's own valet slept 
with his master, and three other men-servants in 
another part of the small house. 

With the gradual restoration of health and strength, 
Damley's gratitude towards his consort seems to have 
increased. One day Mary, coming unexpectedly 
into his room, found him closing a letter to his 
father : — 

* My Lord, — I have thought good to write to you by this 
bearer of my good health, I thank God, which is the sooner 
come through the good treatment of such as hath this good 
while concealed their good will ; I mean of my love the 
Queen, which I assure you hath all this while, and yet doth, 
use herself like a natural and loving wife. I hope yet 
that God will lighten our hearts with joy that have so long 
been afflicted with trouble. As I in this letter do write unto 
your Lordship, so I trust this bearer can satisfy you the like. 
Thus thanking Almighty God of our good hap, I commend 
your Lordship into his protection. 

* From Edinburgh the vii of February, 

* Your loving and obedient son, 

* Henry Rex.' 

The reading together of this letter seems to have 
completed the accord between the royal pair. Mary 
embraced her husband, telling him 'how much 
pleasure it gave her to see that he was satisfied with 
her, and that no lingering cloud of jealousy or suspicion 
was lingering on his mind.' 

Two days later Mary attended a banquet, returning 
at six o'clock to her husband. Some plans were dis- 
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cussed for an expedition on the inorrow, Darnley's 
first ride since his illness ; then at eleven Mary re- 
collected that she had promised to attend the masked 
ball which she was giving in Holyrood in honour 
of the wedding of a favourite maid. In reply to 
Darnley's pleadings to remain with him, she promised 
to spend the following night in the house, giving him 
a ring in pledge of her word. 

With some reluctance Darnley let her go, and they 
parted, Mary to be conveyed with lighted torches 
through the three-quarters of a mile of dark streets 
leading to the festive scene in Holyrood, while 
Darnley sang a Psalm, the 55th, it is said, together 
with his ' chalmer-chiel,' alleging as an excuse for not 
accompanying himself upon the lute, that his hand 
was ' out ' for the strings* 

After some quiet conversation the unfortunate lad 
seems to have sunk to sleep, unsuspecting that on 
the very night when he had put farthest from him the 
mad passions which had led to his share in a murder 
and in an outrage upon his consort, the evil influences 
with which he had allied himself on that occasion 
were about to recoil so heavily upon his own head. 
There is something pathetic in the contrast between 
the poor boy's mood and his former overweening 
arrogance; surely an instance of what in Scotland 
is called 'fey' (a complete change of disposition 
prior to a sudden, unexpected death) at the time 
when Fate was drawing near in the persons of the 

E 
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emissaries from his implacable associates of a year 
before. 

It will never be known with certainty how many 
men were stealing towards the doomed house : eleven 
were seen passing up the Cowgate on the night of the 
murder ; the Black Laird of Ormiston was there, 
Darnley's relative Archibald Douglas, and other law- 
less characters, armed with false keys and led by the 
fierce Bothwell, newly come from attendance upon 
the Queen at the Holyrood ball, and more than ever 
eager to wreak vengeance upon the man who had 
insulted and terrified hen 

The mystery of what took place upon that night 
can never now be fully explained ; whether Darnley's 
room was entered after Mary left it, and the velvet 
slippers which Archibald Douglas had been seen to 
don before leaving his dwelling-house, and one of 
which was afterwards found among the debris of Kirk- 
o'-Field, had been put on to muffle the sound of foot- 
steps ascending the stairs. It is not to be dis- 
covered whether the King was *wyrriet' (strangled) 
in bed, or upon being overtaken in flight through the 
orchard, and whether there was truth in the report of 
the women who alleged having heard a voice in the 
darkness of the night cry, ' Have pity on me, kinsmen, 
for the sake of Him who pitied all the world.' 

All that is known for certain is that at two o'clock 
in the night, when the town was sleeping, and the 
lights in Holyrood were extinguished, the inhabitants 
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were startled from their beds by a report like a 
thunder-clap, and in the grey dawn the body of 
Darnley was found lying beside that of his servant 
in the orchard some hundreds of yards from the 
house, untouched by traces of fire or of a violent fall, 
while the old monastic dwelling of Kirk-o'-Field had 
been blown to atoms by the force of the explosion. 



QUEEN MARY AND DARNLEY. 
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CHAPTER VI 

It was upon Bothwell, newly returned from the 
carrying out of the deed, that the task devolved of 
informing the Queen of the significance of the ex- 
plosion which had taken place during the night. 
Mary received the news quietly, without vehement 
demonstrations of grief. After the dead body of her 
husband had been brought into the Palace for inter- 
ment, she ' looked at it long and earnestly ' without 
shedding a tear. 

Upon the same day a warning reached her, too late, 
from her ambassador in Paris, that * some formidable 
enterprise was in hand, and that it would be advisable 
to double her guards/ Mary issued a proclamation 
offering a reward of ;^2000 and a pension to whomso- 
ever would reveal and bring to justice the person by 
whom the murder had been committed, and took up 
her abode in Edinburgh Castle, a fortress in which 
her mother and other royal widows of Scotland had 
frequently found it advisable to take refuge when 
danger threatened. 

After Darnley's funeral appeared the first of 
a series of anonymous placards, posted upon the 
Mercat Cross, the Tolbooth, and other prominent 
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places in the city. ■ I affirm that the doers of it ' (the 
murder) *were the Earl of Bothwell, Mr. James 
Balfour, parson of Fliske, Mr. David Chalmers, black 
Mr. John Spens, who was the principal diviser of the 
murder, and the Queen assenting thereto, through 
the persuasion of the Earl of Bothwell, and the witch- 
craft of the lady of Buccleugh.* No one dared openly 
to come forward and denounce the doers of the deed, 
as was not surprising when two-thirds of the nobility 
of the realm were interested in preventing the truth 
from coming to light. 

The public mind was in a state of tension and 
of irritable suspicion. As in the days before Flodden, 
voices were reported to have been heard at the Mercat 
Cross at dead of night, calling upon the murderers 
to appear before the bar of Divine justice, and accus- 
ing some by name. ' It is affirmed of many credible 
persons,' wrote Drury to Cecil, 'that there is a man 
who nightly goeth about Edinburgh, crying peni- 
tently and lamentably in certain streets of the town, 
"Vengeance on them that caused me to shed the 
innocent blood ! O Lord, open the heavens and pour 
down vengeance on me and those that have destroyed 
the innocent!" This man walketh in the street, 
accompanied by four or five to guard him ; and some 
have offered to take knowledge of him, but they have 
been prevented by those about him.' 

The man upon being finally captured was con- 
signed to a loathsome dungeon called the * foul thief s 
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den/ and was never heard of more. A servant of the 
Parson of Fliske is said also to have been mysteri- 
ously put out of the way about the same time 'for 
utterance of some matter, either by remorse of con- 
science or other folly, that might tend to the whole 
discovery of the King's death/ 

As time went on, and no effectual means were 
taken for the bringing to justice of the murderers, the 
authors of the denunciatory placards became bolder, 
the names of the minor personages were dropped, and 
the accusations were plainly directed at the Queen and 
Bothwell. The names of Moray, Morton, Lethington, 
and other undoubted members of the conspiracy were 
never mentioned in them. 

In strictest privacy, and attended only by two of 
her ladies, Mary was holding midnight vigils in Holy- 
rood Chapel, praying for the soul of her unfortunate 
husband. 

*God bless and preserve your Grace,' cried a 
woman in the market-place, as the Queen passed 
by, * if you be saikless ' (innocent) * of the King's 
death!' 

Bothwell never appeared in public without his 
following of forty or j5fty men-at-arms, his hand, when 
any one spoke to him unexpectedly, clutching in- 
voluntarily at his dagger, his expression 'strange/ 
Ruffling it up the High Street one day at the head 
of his band, he discovered and tore down one of the 
placards, swearing that * if he could find the divisor 
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of the same, he would wash his hands in his heart's 
blood; 

Elizabeth, who afterwards owned that Bothwell's 
power had been too strong for Mary to be able to 
take action, wrote a letter so characteristic of her 
aptitude in seizing upon that aspect of affairs which 
suited her views as to deserve quotation at length :— 

* Madam, — My ears have been so much shocked, my mind 
distressed, and my heart appalled, at hearing the horrible 
report of the abominable murder of your husband, my 
slaughtered cousin, that I have scarcely as yet spirits to 
write about it ; but although nature constrains me to lament 
his death, so near to me in blood as he was, I must tell you 
boldly that I am far more concerned for you than I am for 
him. Oh madam, I should neither perform the office of a 
faithful cousin nor that of an afifectionate friend, if I studied 
rather to please your ears than to preserve your honour: 
therefore I will not conceal from you that people, for the 
most part, say that you will look through your fingers at this 
deed, instead of revenging it, and that you have not cared 
to touch those who have done you this pleasure, as if the 
deed had not been without the murderers having had such 
assurance. Of me think, I beseech you, that I would not 
have such a thought in my heart for all the gold in the world. 
I would never allow so evil a guest to lodge in my breast, as 
to have so bad an opinion of any Prince whatsoever, much 
less of one to whom I wish all the good that my heart can 
imagine, or yours could desire.' 

From Catherine de' Medici came a blunt warning 
to Mary that she would be liable to be misunderstood 
should she fail promptly to discover and bring to 
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justice the perpetrators of the crime, and Lennox 
was writing repeatedly to urge the assembling of the 
Council in order to discover and punish the murderers 
who were her own ministers and the most powerful 
lords ip her dominions, a coalition strong enough to 
paralyse any efforts of hers. Mary's altered and 
woebegone appearance testified to her anguish and 
distress of mind. Sometimes she swooned more than 
once in the day, and the change in her appearance 
wa§ noted by all who attended the solemn services 
for the repose of her late husband's soul. 

Moray, her prime minister, who for nine months 
had had the * entire guiding of the Queen and the 
realm,' had shortly before the date appointed for the 
carrying out of the murder, asked and obtained from 
his royal sister permission * to cross into Fifeshire to 
visit his lady, who had sent word to him that she 
was ill of a burning fever.' During the first agitation 
after the deed was done he had remained prudently 
in the background, and a month later he returned 
to Edinburgh to meet and dine with the suspected 
Bothwell, together with Argyll, Lethington, Huntly, 
and the English ambassador. When the representa- 
tions of Lennox resulted in Bothwell being summoned 
to undergo his trial, Moray found it advisable to leave 
the country, notwithstanding the entreaties of Mary, 
who implored him to delay his departure even for 
three months. He was in debt, he said, * wearied of 
politics, and wished to spend five years abroad.' He 
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passed into England, where his appearance at this 
opportune moment ensured him a flattering reception 
from Elizabeth, thence to France, where a ready 
listener was found in Catherine de' Medici, at that 
time enleagued with the Huguenot party. 

A second warning to be on her guard reached 
Mary from her ambassador in Paris. 'Apprise her 
Majesty that I am informed by the same means 
as I was before, that there is still some notable 
enterprise against her, whereof I wish her to beware 
in time.' 

In the circumstances under which it was held, 
Bothwell's trial could not be otherwise than a farce. 
Accompanied by Lethington, and with a guard of two 
hundred harquebusiers, the fiery Borderer passed 
'with a merry and a lusty cheer' to the Tolbooth. 
The Earl of Argyll was president of the court. Judges 
and jurors were associates of the prisoner. The Earl 
of Lennox, the principal accuser, declined at the last 
moment to appear against the alleged assassin of his 
son, objecting * the shortness of the notice, and because 
he was in fear of his life, being denied liberty to bring 
such a following as he considered needful for his 
defence.' After the inevitable acquittal, Bothwell 
set up a cartel, affirming his innocence of the crime 
imputed to him, and offering to * maintain the same 
against any challenger by his own body, whether Scot, 
Englishman, or Frenchman, provided it were not an 
infamed person.' This challenge was accepted by 
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James Murray of Tullibardine, of whom Bothwell did 
not deign to take any notice.* 

The toils were fast closing around their royal victim. 

The sequel to the acquittal was the famous supper 
in Ainslie's tavern, Bothwell's device for ensuring pos- 
session of the prize to gain which he had consented to 
lead the murderous band. The nobles assembled in 
Edinburgh in consequence of the Convention of the 
Three Estates, were induced to attend the banquet, 
and after supper Bothwell produced a * band ' which 
he required his guests to sign. 

When it is remembered that the names of Herries 
and Seton, men of upright character and two of the 
Queen's most consistent supporters, are to be found 
among the signatures of this disgraceful document, 
we can only conclude that the wine-cup must have 
circulated pretty freely before the 'band' was pro- 
duced, and that some at least of the guests were 
unaware of the purport of the deed to which they set 
their hands. As a measure of precaution two hundred 
harquebusiers were guarding the doors, and the only 
one of the party who escaped was the Earl of 
Eglintoun, who contrived to slip away unperceived. 

In the bond in which these nrien signed away the 
honour of their Queen, the Earl of Bothwell is 
declared to have proved his innocence of the charges 
brought against him. 

' And we, considering the antiquity and nobleness 
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of his house, the honourable and good service done 
by his predecessors, and specially himself to our 
Sovereign and for the defence of her Highness's 
realm against the enemies thereof, and the amity 
and friendship which so long hath existed betwixt 
his house and every one of us and our predecessors 
in particular, and herewithal seeing how all noblemen 
being in reputation, honour and credit with their 
sovereign are commonly subject to sustain as well 
the base reports of the inconstant people as the 
accusations and calumnies of their adversaries, which 
we of duty and friendship are astrict and debtbound 
to reprove and withstand. 

* Therefore oblige ns and each one of us, upon our 
honours, faith and truth in our bodies as we are 
noblemen and will answer to God that in case here- 
after any manner of person or persons in whatso- 
ever manner shall insist further to the slander and 
calumniation of the said Earl Bothwell as participant 
act and part of the said heinous murder, whereof 
ordinary justice hath acquitted him, and for which 
he hath offered to do his devoir by the law of arms 
in manner above, whereof we and every one of us 
by ourselves and kin, friends, servants, assisters, and 
partakers, and all that will do for us shall take true 
and upright part with him to the defence and main- 
tenance of his quarrel with bodies, heritages and 
goods against his privy and public calumniators by- 
past or to come/ 
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Further, they pledge themselves, supposing the 
Queen should be disposed 'to take to husband the 
said Earl . . . upon our honours, truth and fidelity 
. . • not only to advance and set forward the same 
marriage . . . with our writs, counsels, fortification 
and assistance in word and deed at such time as it 
shall please her majesty to think it convenient, and 
how soon the laws shall have it to be done. But 
in case any would presume directly or indirectly, 
openly or under whatsoever colour of pretence to 
hinder, hold back, or disturb the said marriage, we 
shall in that behalf esteem, hold, and repute the 
hinderers, disturbers and adversaries thereof, as 
common enemies and evil willers ; and notwithstand- 
ing the same, take part, and fortify the said earl 
to the said marriage so far as it may please our 
Sovereign lady to allow, and therein shall spend and 
bestow our lives and goods against all that live or 
die, as we shall answer to God and upon our honour 
and fidelity, and in case we do in the contrary never 
to have reputation, honour or credit in no time here- 
after, but to be accounted unworthy and faithless 
Traitors/ 

It must not be forgotten that this Bothwell, whom 
the nobles engaged to support as a fitting candidate 
for the hand of their Queen, was at this time a 
married man. 

Nau, the Queen's secretary, reports a circumstance 
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which was characteristically omitted in the official 
register, but is alluded to as a fact in a subsequent 
letter of Mary's. Some days after the signing of 
the bond, the members of the Privy Council waited 
upon the Queen and informed her that the state of 
the realm rendered it advisable that she should 
marry, and that there was no one more worthy of 
her choice than Bothwell. Mary indignantly replied 
that Bothwell already had a wife, and that he was 
accused of Darnley's murder. 

The full significance of these measures lies in the 
fact that in the present state of the public mind, if 
the Queen could be led, or entrapped into a marriage 
with Bothwell, the only partially-acquitted murderer 
of her husband, suspicion would be diverted from the 
other members of the conspiracy, and colour given 
to the rumours which as yet only vaguely pointed at 
Mary. Thus, as frequently happened during Mary's 
reign, there was a plot within a plot, different parties 
joining in the same conspiracy with the hope of 
different issues. 

Indefinite and contradictory rumours were afloat 
when, on the 23rd of February 1567, Mary set off 
privately to visit her son in Stirling Castle, the last 
time in this world that the mother was to see the 
child whom her enemies were henceforth to use as 
her rival. Bothwell swore that he would marry the 
Queen, 'wha wald or wha wald not, yea, whether 
she wald herself or not' Upon her return, the small 
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cavalcade of twelve persons was met at Fountain- 
bridge by Bothwell at the head of a force of eight 
hundred men. Seizing the Queen's bridle-rein, he 
turned her horse's head and led her away a prisoner. 
With reckless audacity he carried her through the 
streets of her own capital. The Provost having 
obtained news of the outrage, 'incontinent the 
common bell rang, and the inhabitants thereof ran 
to armour and wappynis, the portes were steekit, the 
artillerie of the castell schot' 

But secure in the strength of his armed force, 
Bothwell made his way through the throng of Mary's 
would-be rescuers. In order to discourage pursuit, 
the report was spread that *it was all done by the 
Queen's own wish, and she consenting thereto.' That 
same night she was a prisoner in the strong castle 
of Dunbar, and no hand was raised to save her out 
of the clutches of the most unprincipled ruffian in her 
dominions. 
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CHAPTER VII 

Little has ever been made known of what befell 
the unhappy Queen during her twelve days' detention 
in the castle of Dunbar. None of her ladies had 
been suffered to accompany her, the only woman 
allowed access to her being Bothwell's own sister, 
the widow of Lord John Coldinghame. While in 
the power of her gaoler, and dreading his surveillance, 
Mary herself, with the assistance of her secretary, 
Lethington, drew up one guarded letter to her 
ambassador in France regarding her abduction and 
enforced marriage, and was then for evermore silent 
upon the subject. 

Bothweirs cruelty to women was as notorious as 
was his influence, over certain types at least of them. 
The luckless Anne Throndsson and many others 
might have testified to his abuse of this power. Only 
a year before he had married a young wife while her 
heart belonged to another, and having been successful 
in gaining her love he now proceeded to sacrifice her 
in order to pave the way for fulfilment of the Queen's 
extorted promise of marriage. Hitherto his unswerv- 
ing loyalty to his sovereign had shown him to her in 
his best light among so many who were rebellious 
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and treacherous. It may be possible to form an idea 
of Mary's wrath and amazement upon obtaining so 
plain a proof that her faithful henchman, * of quhom 
we doubted less than of ony subject we had/ was a 
traitor, had misunderstood and presumed upon her 
favours. 

The only document containing information at first 
hand, Mary's letter, gives in necessarily guarded terms 
an account of the means taken to quell the spirit of 
Bothweirs victim once he had gained possession of 
her person. 

* Be-rrg there' (In the castle) * we reproached him, 
the honour he had to be so esteemed of us, the favour 
v*c havi a.>vuy5 shown him, his ingratitude, with all 
^»C'K"r r^«nousrrdncc$ which might serve to rid us out 
^*» ^-^ '^*i-tv::v . . . Arivi when he saw us like to reject 
J,, t "*»>^ ><.iit .iau oJcrs i« *>><; tfw^ he shouted us how 
^- - •* t..*^ >t't .-tu:^* With jur TV hole nobility and 
j0 -'•* .'**'-*' .•♦/ ..-;.:;.'.>, ind x*iat i/uy kad promised 

^ ,m *-**-«.- i^ .- u^ri^^^^xUi^ \i we had cause then 
-c *'"-^»-<Vx.. %c tr-ttit -IS :q tile jucgment of the 

r»' *^ ^^«s>-t., ui .i.»v c. -u?^ -^tiienj our ficiends. 

_•--- :x '^ x^ r ^ v> ,>u:>isutc^ sequestered firom 

- • ^ ^ .• . » . ^^^4 <»VAii:^ -uiv{ others whom-of 

^w V \. >^, ..ci.>5N.t»S.^<?«» upon whose 

" V V v ^^ ^«.w; X''W*f viepe«ded> whose 

- V .J, ^^ ccv-i ^^ ^'^^^^^^^V* without 

s ^ , ,^ ^ ., .viid^c s^ A prince without a 

^ ^ \ N, v^ ^ uvv v'ciow to his: appetite^ 
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and treacherous. It may be possible to form an idea 
of Mary's wrath and amazement upon obtaining so 
plain a proof that her faithful henchman, ' of quhom 
we doubted less than of ony subject we had/ was a 
traitor, had misunderstood and presumed upon her 
favours. 

The only document containing information at first 
hand, Mary's letter, gives in necessarily guarded terms 
an account of the means taken to quell the spirit of 
Bothwell's victim once he had gained possession of 
her person. 

* Being there' (in the castle) *we reproached him, 
the honour he had to be so esteemed of us, the favour 
we had always shown him, his ingratitude, with all 
other remonstrances which might serve to rid us out 
of his hands. . . . And when he saw us like to reject 
all his suit and offers, in the end he showed us how 
far he was proceeded with our whole nobility and 
principals of our estates^ and what they had promised 
hint under their handwrites. If we had cause then 
to be astonished, we remit us to the judgment of the 
King, the Queen, our uncle, and others our friends. 

'Seeing ourself in his puissance, sequestered from 
the company of all our servants and others whom-of 
we might take counsel ; yea, seeing them upon whose 
counsel and fidelity we had before depended, whose 
force ought and mon maintain our authority, without 
whom we are nothing (for what is a prince without a 
people?) beforehand already yielded to his appetite. 
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and so we left alone as it were a pray to him ; many 
things we revolved with our self, but never could find 
an outgait. And yet gave he us little space to medi- 
tate with our self, ever pressing us with continual and 
importunate suit. 

' In the end, when we saw no esperance to be rid of 
him, never man in Scotland once making a mind to 
procure our deliverance, for that it might appear by 
their hand-writes and silence at that time, that he 
had won them all, we were compelled to mitigate our 
displeasure, and began to think upon that he 
propounded. ... 

' After he had by this means, and many others, 
brought us agaitward to his intent, he partly extorted, 
and-partly obtained, our promise to take him to our 
husband ; and yet not content therewith, fearing ever 
some alterations, he would not be satisfied with all 
the just reasons we could allege to have the consum- 
mation of the marriage delayed . . . but as by a 
bravade in the beginning he had won the first point, 
so ceased he never till by persuasions and importun- 
ate sute, accompanied nottheless by forcCy he has finally 
driven us to end the work begun at sic time and in sic 
form as he thought might best serve his turn, where- 
in we cannot dissemble that he has used us otherwise 
than we would have wished, or yet have deserved at 
his hands. • • •' 

Still in the grasp of her abductor, Mary was 
brought to Edinburgh while the divorce of the young 

F 
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Lady Bothwell was pending. * The artailzerie of the 
Castell shoot maist magnificentlie, and thairafter they 
came in at the West Port of the said burgh, and 
raid up the Bow to the Castell, the said Erll Both- 
well leidant the Queen's Majesty be the bridill a 
captive.' 

In the Castle Mary was kept 'environed with a 
perpetual guard of two hundred harquebusiers as 
well day as night, wherever she went ... for his 
suspicious heart, brought in fear by the testimony of 
an evil conscience, would not suffer her subjects to 
have access to her Majesty, as they were wont to do/ 

Amid the turmoil of public feeling at this time, one 
contradictory report after another was making the 
round. The Queen had been ravished, and was now 
held a prisoner by Bothwell, who would proceed to 
put her out of the way as had been done with her 
husband. Mary, whose adherance to the Catholic 
faith prejudiced the more rigid Reformers against her, 
had, it was whispered, been a party to the murder, and 
had now joined hands with her principal accomplice ; 
and, according to another account, she was bewitched, 
and was acting under the influence of spells. Thus 
the popular excitement was fermented, and no con- 
certed action taken for the deliverance of the Queen. 

While her nobles all held aloof, and the greatest 
names in Scotland were upon the signatures of the 
* band ' which had been used to persuade Mary that 
she had been deserted by her people, it was among 
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the stern, intolerant Reformers that men were found 
with courage to withstand the tyrant, and insight to 
discern the true position of affairs. 

The sentence of the court nullifying the marriage be- 
tween Bothwell and the young Lady Jean Gordon was 
followed by the despatch of a requisition to the Cathe- 
dral Church of St. Giles ' for purpose of matrimony to 
be proclaimed between himself and the Queen.' 

The reader, whose duty it was to officiate, having 
had the manhood to refuse, the mandate was carried 
to the minister himself. *I plainly refused,' said 
Craig, 'because he* (the messenger) *had not her 
handwrite, and also the constant bruit that my lord 
ravished her and kept her in captivity.' 

Next morning there was brought a paper to the 
effect that Mary was not in captivity, and willed that 
the publication should be proceeded with. Regarding 
the document itself, as well as the authenticity of 
what purported to be the Queen's signature appended 
to it, Craig appears to have been unsatisfied. 

The next morning being Friday, he made the 
announcement before the congregation, adding, * I 
take heaven and earth to witness that I abhor and 
detest this marriage as odious and slanderous to the 
world, and I would exhort the faithful to pray 
earnestly that a union against all good reason and 
good conscience may yet be overruled by God, to 
the comfort of this unhappy realm.' 

Bothwell brought the courageous minister before the 
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Council, and endeavoured to intimidate him by blus- 
tering and threats ; but Craig remained firm, warning 
him that ' if compelled to the proclamation on the en- 
suing Sunday, he would speak his mind still more 
plainly in the face of the congregation.* 

Despite Bothwell's promise of a rope for his reward, 
he was as good as his word, concluding his remon- 
strance with these words of plain common -sense : 
* And here I also will all men to cease from setting up 
papers, and from secret whisperings — let them that 
have aught to say, say openly, or else hold their 
peace.' 

What Mary's letter does not mention is the circum- 
stance that during her detention in Edinburgh Castle 
she interposed between Bothwell's dagger and her 
secretary, Maitland of Lethington, who had been 
taken prisoner with herself, and who now contrived 
his escape from his would-be assassin, and joined his 
kinsman Atholl in raising men to essay the Queen's 
deliverance. 

Bothweirs next proceeding was to drag the Queen 
before the Court of Session, in the Tolbooth, where she 
was made to say that she was a free agent and under 
no constraint, and that, * although she had been highly 
offended and commoved with the Earl of Bothwell for 
his late proceedings, she had now forgiven him, in con- 
sideration of the many services he had rendered her, 
and intended to promote him to greater honours.' 

* The most changed woman of face that ever without 
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extremity of violent sickness we have seen/ Mary 
held her last ceremonial in Holyrood. Seated upon 
her throne, under her cloth of estate, or canopy, she 
went through the solemn farce of creating her master 
Duke of Orkney, placing the coronet upon his head 
with her own hands, and knighting several of his 
creatures. 

On the evening of the same day Sir James Melville 
visited Holyrood, and has recorded a curiously life- 
like impression of the palace under its changed 
regime: 'I found my Lord Bothwell sitting at his 
supper, who welcomed me, saying, I had been a great 
stranger, desiring me to sit down and sup with him. 
I said, I had already supped ; then he called for a 
cup of wine and drank to me, saying, " You had need 
grow fatter, for," says he, " the zeal of the common- 
wealth hath eaten you up, and made you lean." I 
answered that every little member should serve for 
some use, but the care of the commonwealth apper- 
tained to him, and the rest of the nobility, who should 
be as fathers of the same. "I knew well," says he, 
'*he would find a pin for every bore." Then he fell 
in discoursing with the gentlewomen, speaking such 
filthy language, that they and I left him, and went 
up to the Queen.' 

On the following day, at four in the morning, Mary 
went through the form of marriage with Bothwell 
according to the Protestant rite, his accomplice, the 
renegade Bishop of Orkney, officiating. 
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*The marriage/ says Sir James Melville, who was 
present, * was made in the Palace of Holyrood House, 
at a preaching by Adam Bothwell, Bishop of Orkney, 
in the great hall where the Council use to sit, and 
not in the chapel with the mass, as was the King's 
(Darnley's) marriage.' 

'There were neither plesour nor pastyme usit, as 
wes wont to be usit quhen princes wes marrit' Mary 
herself wore her widow's mourning; no longer, as 
upon the occasion of her marriage with Damley, the 
garb prescribed for royal dowagers of France, but 
retained in mute protest against the infamy of the 
marriage to which she was forced to submit. Du 
Croc had incurred Bothwell's wrath by refusing to 
countenance the transaction by his presence, and his 
letter to the Queen-Dowager of France contains these 
words: -If I have spoken in a very high tone, it is 
that all this realm may be aware that I will neither 
mix myself up with these nuptials, nor will I recog- 
nise Bothwell as the husband of the Queen.' 

On the day following the marriage Du Croc came 
at Mary's request to Holyrood, and was allowed an 
interview with her in Bothwell's presence. *I found 
a strangeness between them,' he says, * which she 
perceiving, told me that I must not be surprised if 
I saw her sorrowful, for she could not rejoice, nor 
ever should again, All she desired was death.' On 
the succeeding day, being alone with Bothwell, she 
was heard suddenly to scream, and her guards heard 
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her ' call for a knife to stab herself, " or else," said she, 
" I will drown myself." ' Du Croc was told by those 
around her ^ that, unless God aided, it was feared that 
she would become desperate. I have counselled and 
comforted her all I can,' he adds, * these three times 
that I have seen her.' 

No one was allowed access to her without a licence 
from Bothwell, and already the common people were 
loud in their murmurs, their instincts telling them that 
what went on within the palace walls was not what 
honest folk should countenance. 

In the meanwhile the loyal nobles were arming 
their vassals with the intent of delivering Mary out 
of the hands of her captor, who, in the words of the 
proclamation, had * put violent handis on our Soverane 
Ladiis maist nobill persoun upoun the xxiii day of 
Aprile last bipast, and thaireftir wardit his Hienes 
in the Castell of Dunbar . . . and be a lang space 
thaireftir convoyit hir Majeste invirouned with men 
of weir . . . quhair he had maist dominion and power, 
hir Grace beand destitute of all counsale and ser- 
vandis ; into the quhilk tyme the said Erll Bothwell 
seducit be unlesum wayis our said Soverane to ane 
unhonest marriage with himself/ 

It must be noted that there were two parties con- 
cerned in this rising ; the first being the great body 
of the common people under Atholl and other nobles 
still faithful to the Queen; and secondly, the party 
of which Morton was at this time the presiding spirit 
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and of which the leaders were actuated by the desire 
of getting Mary into their power and of humbling 
the pride of the associate for whom they had now no 
further use. 

On May the 28th Bothwell issued a proclamation 
in the Queen's name summoning the male population 
to convene at Melrose * to proceed with her Majesty 
and her lieutenant the Duke of Orkney, her spouse, 
against the insurgents on the Border,' and feeling 
Edinburgh to be no longer a secure abode, retired 
with Mary to Borthwick Castle, a fortress reputed to 
be one of the strongest in her dominions. 

In the capital the Associate Lords caused a pro- 
clamation to be made at the Mercat Cross, declaring 
that 'they, the nobles of Scotland, minded with all 
their forces to deliver the Queen's most noble person 
forth of captivity and prison, and to punish the Earl 
of Bothwell both for the cruel murder of the late 
King Henry, the ravishing and detention of the Queen, 
and the wicked design he meditated against the 
Prince,' charging all ' who would not take part at once 
with them in their righteous and loyal enterprise, to 
quit Edinburgh within four hours/ 

On the same night the Castle was surrounded by 
an irregularly armed and undisciplined force, which 
made an unsuccessful attempt to gain admission 
within its walls by stratagem. Bothwell, with a sudden 
failure of nerve curious in a man of such iron mettle, 
escaped through a small postern gate, leaving the 
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Queen in the charge of the Laird of Crookston, 
keeper of the Castle, and not more than seven or 
eight other persons. 

The Lords, with their followers, came close under 
the walls of the Castle, calling upon Bothwell by the 
names of * traitor, murderer, and butcher,' and bidding 
him ' come forth and maintain his challenge offered to 
them that would charge him with the murder of the 
King/ The men-at-arms shouted abusive messages 
to the Queen. After some hours of inaction the 
beleaguering force fell back upon Dalkeith, and Mary 
found means to send a message to Sir James Balfour, 
the governor of Edinburgh Castle, to * hold it out for 
her, and to fire on the Lords if they attempted to 
enter the town.' A letter was conveyed to Du Croc, 
begging him to confer with the Lords and require pf 
them in her name * what was their real intention, and 
what they would be at.* 

Thus caught, as it were, between two fires, dis- 
trustful of the purpose of this armed force led against 
her by the very men who had abandoned her into 
the hands of Bothwell, Mary took advantage of the 
defection of her captor to make a desperate attempt 
at escape. Dressed as a cavalier, booted and spurred, 
she let herself down at midnight from a window 
twenty-eight feet from the ground, and mounting a 
horse, which chance or some secret well-wisher had 
left ready for her need, she rode forth at hazard. 

Few episodes in history seem more pathetic than 
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this of the Queen upon her solitary wanderings about 
the moorland in the twilight of the June night, over 
unfamiliar ground, in the vicinity of an armed force, 
uncertain in which direction her borrowed steed was 
carrying her, unknowing whether in all Scotland there 
remained a man still true to her. Some forlorn hope 
undoubtedly sustained her, perhaps of finding a 
refuge in the hut of a kindly freebooter, and of there 
lying hidden until an opportunity should present 
itself of making her way across to France, a country 
where she imagined that a welcome ever awaited 
her. 

Morning saw the end of her hope. After wandering 
all night she had arrived at a spot scarcely two miles 
from the point whence she had started, and Bothwell, 
returning with an armed force, took possession of 
her once more, and carried her away with him to 
Dunbar. 
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CHAPTER VIII 

John Knox has recorded his conviction that if the 
Queen could have had patience to remain at Dunbar 
for three or four days without making any stir, the 
Lords would have dispersed, 'They were thinking 
to dissolve, and leave off their enterprise to another 
time, and had absolutely done so— the people not 
joining as was expected/ 

But Bothwell was eager to try the fortunes of war. 
Small time for rest or reflection was allowed the 
Queen before she was hurried once more to the 
Lothians, and found herself upon the summit of Car- 
berry Hill, near Musselburgh, gazing down upon the 
rival armies lying encamped within a bowshot of one 
another, upon opposite sides of a brook which flowed 
between two rounded hills. 

In either camp she knew that she had friends 
enleagued with foes. 

The forces supporting the Lords had been raised 
for the ostensible purpose of freeing her from her 
abductor, yet among their leaders were the very 
men whose signatures upon the bond had convinced 
her that they had pledged themselves to support 
Bothwell in coercing her into the infamy of a marriage 
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with him, and who had held aloof in the dark days 
when force had been used to compel her submission. 

The company under her own banner was composed 
largely of Bothwell's vassals and supporters, together 
with a certain number of loyal friends who had rallied 
to her side — men whose respect for Bothwell was so 
slight that they scrupled not openly to taunt him 
with his perfidy, and to aver that *they would stay 
as long, and perhaps longer, with the Queen than 
he would.* 

* Albeit her Majesty was there,' says Sir James 
Melville, * I cannot name it to be her army, for many 
of them that were with her had opinion that she had 
intelligence with the Lords, chiefly such as under- 
stood the Earl of Bothwell's mishandling of her, and 
many indignities that he hath both said and done 
unto her since the marriage was made. He was so 
beastly and suspicious, that he suffered her not to 
spend one day in patience, making her cause to shed 
abundance of salt tears. So part of his own com- 
pany detested him, other part believed that her 
Majesty would fain be quit of him.' 

Surely never before or since was a woman in such 
a strait. Slight as was the protection afforded Mary 
by a force held together by so insecure a bond as 
the one under Bothwell's leadership, she can hardly 
have looked forward with complacency to the pro- 
spect of falling into the hands of the insurgents. It 
says much for Mary's courage that she was able 
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to show an undismayed front, how great soever her 
inward misgivings must have been. 

For some hours the two armies remained inactively 
facing one another, the leaders being undecided 
whether to trust to the issue of a battle. Morning 
wore on towards afternoon, and still nothing was 
done. Desertions were of hourly occurrence upon both 
sides. Towards three o'clock a diversion was effected 
by the appearance upon the scene of Du Croc, who 
had ridden from Edinburgh with the intention of 
offering his services as mediator between the two 
parties. 

The French ambassador was an elderly and astute 
man, a sincere friend of the Queen, and as honest as 
it was possible for a statesman in that unhappy age 
to be, when suffering under the disadvantage of being 
attached to the service of Catherine de' Medici. As 
the result of his mission with the insurgent Lords, 
he was empowered to acquaint the Queen with their 
resolution that if she * were willing to withdraw her- 
self from the wretch who held her captive, they would 
recognise her as their Sovereign, and would serve her 
on their knees as the humblest of her subjects; or 
if Bothwell would come forth and make good his 
challenge to meet in single combat any one who 
should maintain that he was the murderer of the late 
King, they would proclaim a champion and a second, 
or if he desired it, ten or twelve.' They would name 
no other terms, they said, and * they would rather be 
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buried alive than not have the murder of the King 
investigated and punished/ declaring that ' they should 
not perform their duty if this were not done.' 

Edifying language from men in whose ranks stood 
the undoubted instigators of the crime — men who, 
since the commission of the deed, had gathered around 
the board of their accomplice, and held his hand in 
fellowship ! 

Du Croc asked to be allowed *to try what he 
could do with the Queen ... as he knew her to be a 
Princess of the greatest goodness, he thought perhaps 
he might devise some means with her for preventing 
the effusion of blood.' 

Crossing the brook which flowed between the two 
armies, he rode up the hill and was conducted by the 
captain of the advanced guard into Mary's presence. 
The Queen was seated upon a block of grey stone 
beneath the royal standard. Beside her were Mary 
Seton, and a young English officer who, having over- 
taken her in her journey from Dunbar in order to 
deliver into her hands a packet of letters, remained 
with her throughout the whole of that trying day 
until its inglorious termination, and has recorded his 
admiration of her courage, wondering that any could 
have found it in their hearts to desert her cause. 

After kissing Mary's hands, Du Croc expressed his 
sympathy with her in the unfortunate position in 
which she found herself, assuring her that *it would 
cause the greatest concern to her royal mother-in-law 
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and to the King of France to see her in such trouble.' 
He had been conferring with the Lords, he said, 'who 
had assured him that they were her very humble and 
affectionate subjects.' 

* It looks very ill of them,' replied Mary, * to act in 
contradiction to their own signatures, after they have 
themselves married me to him, having previously 
acquitted him of the deed of which they now accuse 
him. But nevertheless, if they are willing to acknow- 
ledge their duty, and request my pardon, I shall be 
ready to accord it, and receive them with open arms.' 

At this moment Bothwell, whose authority the 
ambassador had studiously avoided acknowledging, 
came up from inspecting the disposition of his forces. 

' We saluted each other/ says Du Croc, *but I did not 
offer to return his embrace.' He asked me with a 
loud voice, on purpose for his army to hear, and with 
a bold demeanour, ** what it was the Lords would be 
at ? " I answered him in as loud a tone, " that I had 
just come from speaking with them, and they had 
assured me that they were the very humble subjects 
and servants of the Queen," but, lowering my voice, I 
added, that " they were his mortal foes." 

'Then he asked me in a very loud voice, "if the 
assurances they had given him were not well known 
to every one. I had nevey," he said, "intended to 
offend any one of them, but rather to please all, and 
they only speak of me as they do through envy of my 
greatness. But fortune is free to any one who can 
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win it, and there is not one of them who would not 
gladly be in my place." ' 

Then he begged the ambassador, 'for the love of 
God, to put the Queen out of pain, as he saw she was 
in extreme trouble about it, and to spare the effusion 
of blood, to go back to the rebel Lords, and propose 
in his name to try the cause by single combat with 
any one of them that would advance from their host, 
and fight him hand to hand between the two armies, 
provided only their champion were a man of suitable 
rank, as he himself had the honour to be the husband 
of the Queen/ His cause, he added, ' was so justj that 
he was sure God would decide for him.' 

The idea of single combat appears to have been 
regarded by Du Croc as extravagant, but he per- 
severed in his efforts to bring about an amicable 
arrangement. A change in the disposition of the 
enemy's forces caused Bothwell to cut him short. 

' He told me that there must be no more parleying, 
for he saw that the enemy was approaching, and had 
already crossed the burn. He said that, if I wished 
to resemble the man who tried to arrange a treaty 
between the forces of Scipio and Hannibal, their 
armies being ready to join in battle, like the two now 
before us, and who failed, and wishing to remain . 
neutral, took a point of vantage, and beheld the best 
sport that ever he had seen in his life, why then, I 
should act like that man, and would greatly enjoy the 
spectacle of a good fight.' 
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Du Croc warned him that he, Bothwell, * having no 
noblemen of any weight, must depend upon himself 
alone, whereas there were clever heads on the other 
side. Moreover, there appeared to be a great deal of 
murmuring and discontent among his people.' Then, 
having been unable to effect his purpose, he took leave 
of the Queen, whose eyes, as she parted with him, 
were filled with tears. 

Regarding Bothwell the ambassador says : ' I am 
obliged to say that I saw a great leader, speaking 
with great confidence, and leading his forces boldly, 
gallantly, and skilfully. I admired him, for I saw that 
his foes were resolute ; he could not be sure of the 
loyalty of half of his own men, and yet he was quite 
unmoved.' 

In the insurgents' camp, when Du Croc returned, 
the leaders 'clapped their morions on their heads, 
begging him, for the love of God, to retire from the 
field before the battle began.* 

The two forces were now forming up in battle 
array. Seeing Kirkcaldy of Grange riding at the head 
of a small body of horsemen, Mary despatched an 
envoy to desire him to come and speak to her 
under surety. While Grange was delivering the 
message of the Lords, that * they would all love and 
serve her, if she would abandon him who was the 
murderer of her own husband,' Bothwell was secretly 
instructing a soldier to shoot him in her presence. 
Mary, suddenly becoming aware of his intention, 

G 
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gave a cry, exclaiming that *he should not do her 
that shafticf, she having promised that Grange should 
cdme and go in safety.* 

Bothwdl renewed his oflFer to prove his innocence 
by single combat, or, in the words of his Mintoire^ *to 
defend my life and honour, in the presence of both 
armies, according to the letters which I had already 
caused to be published in Edinburgh, and the ancient 
customs of warfare/ 

Grange was rejected as being * neither earl nor 
lord, and therefore not Bothwell's peer/ Bothwell's 
challenge was then sent to Morton, who, having 
apparently no stomach for the fight, accepted as his 
substitute Patrick Lindsay of the Byres, girding him 
with an enormous sword, and bidding him ' go furth 
and conquer/ 

•The Queen,' says Bothwell in his vain-glorious 
recital, * and the Lords who were with her, considered 
this unsuitable for the following reasons: that the 
said Lord Lindsay was not of so great a family as to 
be able to compare himself with me, neither of so 
great a race nor house, besides which I had the 
honour of being the unworthy husband of the Queen. 
Nevertheless, I persuaded the Queen and all the others 
by many reasons of my just cause, so that finally they 
consented that the combat should take place, as has 
been said. 

'Shortly afterwards I went to the place appointed 
for the combat to await my enemy, where I waited 
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until very late in the evening without his showing 
himself Or giving any sign of his intention to appear, 
as I will prove (if it should be needful) by the testi- 
mony of a thousand noblemen, under pain of losing 
my life. Since night was coming on, I prepared for 
battle, and drew Up my harquebusiers in order, ready 
to march against them ' (the enemy), * as they on their 
side were preparing to do ' ; the truth being that as 
soon as Bothwell, mounted upon his war-horse, had 
advanced midway between the two armies, the Queen 
again sent for Kirkcaldy and announced to him her 
intention of leaving Bothwell and going over to the 
Lords if they would keep their promises to her. 

The Lords having empowered Grange to ratify the 
conditions in their name, the Queen acquainted Both- 
well with her intention. 

* I prayed her,' said Bothwell, * to take care that her 
goodness might not be her undoing, for I knew their 
hearts to be full of treason, and that if she consented 
to their demands, they would take her prisoner and 
afterwards deprive her unjustly of her authority. 
I implored her to retire to Dunbar, and to let us 
fight in her just quarrel, for the desire which we had 
to honour and serve her, and the affection which 
inspired us for the public good and the repose of our 
country. 

' But seeing that it was impossible for me to divert 
her from her purpose, or make her listen to any 
remonstrance, I begged her to demand a safe-conduct, 
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with certain conditions which I should propose to 
them. The said Laird of Grange, who had come 
from them, gave the promise and assurance in their 
name/ 

Bothwell was then allowed to retreat towards 
Dunbar, and the Queen, advancing towards the envoy, 
said, * Laird of Grange, I surrender me unto you upon 
the conditions which ye rehearsed unto me in the 
name of the Lords.' Kirkcaldy knelt and kissed her 
hand; then Mary having mounted a large grey charger, 
he took her horse by the bridle and led her down the 
hill, holding his helmet high above his head. 

Upon arriving before the insurgent leaders, Mary 
addressed them in these words, * My Lords, I am come 
to you, not out of any fear which I had for my life, 
nor yet doubting of the victory, if matters had come 
to the worst, but to save the effusion of blood, and 
therefore I am come trusting in your promise that 
you will respect me, and give me the obedience due 
to your native Queen and lawful Sovereign.' 

*Here, madam,' said Morton, bending the knee 
before her in ironical homage, 'is the place where 
your Grace should be, and here we are ready to 
defend and obey you as loyally as ever the nobles of 
this realm did your progenitors.' 

Almost at the same moment an uproar arose among 
the soldiery, hooting, and cries of * Burn her ! Burn 
the murderess ! ' 

Burning was in those days the punishment of women 
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who had murdered their husbands, and with the fear 
that struck at Mary's heart there came, no doubt, 
remembrance of the words of a Highland woman 
credited with second sight, who had prophesied that 
the Queen would have five husbands and be burned 
alive during the lifetime of the fifth. For many 
a month the dread of a fiery doom never left her, 
yet, finding herself entrapped, she still preserved the 
bearing of a Queen. 

Turning to the Earl of Morton she demanded in- 
dignantly, * What is your purpose ? If it be the blood 
of your Princess you desire, take it; I am here to 
offer it, nor needs there other means to seek to be 
revenged.' 

Morton's reply was to order out some men-at-arms 
to take the Queen in charge, and she found herself a 
prisoner surrounded by a hostile army. Among the 
ranks of her captors she saw the Earl of Mar, to whose 
care a few weeks previously she had intrusted her son. 

The insurgents' banner was then brought and dis- 
played before Mary's eyes; a representation upon a 
white ground of her late husband Darnley lying dead 
beneath a tree, while beside him her infant son was 
kneeling with folded hands, a scroll issuing from his 
mouth bearing these words, * Judge and avenge my 
Caus, O Lord.' 

At the sight of this emblem it is said that Mary 
swooned, 'and was with difficulty prevented from 
falling from her horse to the ground.' 
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With the accusing banner borne in front of her 
she was forced to traverse the weary miles to her 
capital. Exhausted by fatigue and agitation, helpless 
in the power of the traitors who had broken their 
pledges to her, and goaded to madness by the un- 
restrained insults of the common soldiery, Mary's 
anger rose to frenzy. The jeering Lords who rode 
on either hand were little moved by reproaches ; they 
laughed in derision at such threats as that of their 
captive to bring down upon them the vengeance of 
the Hamiltons, to appeal to her royal kinsfolk in 
France, and to have every one of them hanged and 
crucified. 

Words uttered almost in a delirium are hardly to be 
seriously regarded, yet, if it is true, as was alleged by 
Morton's associates, that Mary declared that Bothwell 
was a better man than any of them, it sounds like a 
flash of her old spirit, and, viewed in the light of the 
transactions of the past few hours, may be admitted 
to have a ring of truth in it. 

Edinburgh being reached about nightfall, Mary was 
led through the streets a captive, exposed to the 
insults of the rabble throng whom the news of the 
return of the successful army had drawn from their 
houses at that advanced hour. 

The High Street having been reached, the captive 
was thrust for the night into a strongly guarded room 
in the Provost's house, a bare, unfurnished apartment 
in which criminals were sometimes lodged pending 
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their removal to the common gaol. Her window 
facing the street, she was able to hear the outcries 
and hootings of the populace, who all that night never 
ceased to roam the thoroughfares, now collecting in 
a mob outside the house, and now taking advantage 
of the general confusion to do mischief to life aQjd 
property in various parts of the town. Finally, some 
of the wilder spirits repaired to Holyrood to vent their 
excited feelings in looting her private aps^rtments and 
desecrating her chapel, where they broke down the 
altar and carried away or defaced the pictures and 
statuary. 

But the confusion of the night was npt restricted 
to the lower orders. In the council of the insurgents 
dissension was by this time rife, those who had been 
induced to join the Lords in the belief that they were 
going to rescue the Queen loudly declaring that they 
had been misled. Stout old Kirkcaldy of Grange, who 
during the shameful progress had more than once been 
constrained to defend the Queen with his sword, now 
openly rebelled and threatened to leave his con- 
federates, reproaching them with their perfidy in 
having made use of him to lure her into their 
toils. 

But the Lords were equal to the occasion. Morton 
was able to produce a letter, alleged to have been but 
newly intercepted, in which the Queen was made to 
call Bothwell her 'deare hart, whom she suld never 
forget nor abandon for absens,' announcing her inten- 
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tion of rejoining him as soon as possible. The 
slow-thinking, unsuspecting soldier, to whom the 
idea of forgery never occurred until some years later, 
was disgusted at what he conceived to be the incredible 
folly and levity of the Queen, and for the time being 
his scruples were silenced. 

With the return of dawn the accusing banner was 
found still displayed outside the window of the house 
in which the Queen was lodged, a sight which so 
distressed Mary that she burst into tears. 

The people having caught a glimpse of her, an 
exclamation of mingled pity and condemnation went 
up from the crowd. Before being dragged back by 
her guards she was able to utter a piteous cry to 
Lethington, who was passing beneath the window, but 
he, she declared, crushed his hat over his face and 
would not even look up. 

For several nights now Mary had hardly slept, 
and many hours had passed since she had broken her 
fast. These privations, together with the treatment 
which she had sustained, combined to render her 
light-headed and hysterical. Breaking away from her 
guards, she managed once more to show herself at 
the window. Attired as she had been when she was 
taken captive, in the clothing in which she had left 
Dunbar, now torn and dishevelled, and which she had 
since had no opportunity of changing or bringing into 
order, and with her hair hanging loose, she appealed to 
the people, crying pitifully to them * either to slay her, 
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or else to deliver her from the cruelty of the false 
traitors by whom she was deluded, and was thus 
barbarously treated/ 

The hearts of the people were not so strong as to 
remain untouched by the plight into which their once 
popular young Queen had fallen, and her captors had 
unexpectedly a new factor to reckon with in the pity 
which began rapidly to spring up for her adverse 
fate. 

In the course of the day she found an opportunity 
of sending a messenger to Lethington * to pray him to 
have compassion on her, and not to show himself so 
extremely opposed to her as he does/ 

Lethington came ; * in such shame and fear,' accord- 
ing to the Queen's account of the interview, * that he 
never dared to lift his eyes to her face while he spoke 
with her,' 

Grange was not the only one among the insurgents 
who had taken the field in expectation of a very 
different issue to the campaign; and Lethington's 
position had become an embarrassing one in relation 
to the woman who, only a few weeks previously, had 
saved his life. 

In Mary's present state of mind and body she no 
longer possessed sufficient self-command to conduct 
such an interview composedly ; she let fall wild words 
about desiring to be placed in a boat with Bothwell 
and allowed to drift whither the wind and the waves 
might carry her ; she reproached her Secretary with 
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treachery and with desertion of her cause, and told 
him that he had been among those interested in 
preventing inquiry into the murder, plainly hinting 
that his motives for this line of conduct must be such 
as would ill bear investigation. Stung by her taunts, 
Lethington retaliated by advising her to refrain from 
driving him to extremities, and warned her that she 
would do more wisely in endeavouring to conciliate 
the captors in whose hands she found herself. 

The throng of Mary's sympathisers having by this 
time assumed disquieting proportions in the street 
below, the Lords judged it advisable to send Morton 
and AthoU to speak with her. *With dissimulate 
countenances, with reverence and faire speeches,' the 
two traitors persuaded the over-credulous Queen that 
her captivity was now at an end, and that they in- 
tended to restore her to Holyrood Palace *to do as 
she list' In an evil hour for herself Mary was induced 
to ask the populace to disperse, and assure them that 
she was under no restraint. 

To Holyrood she was taken, to the apartments 
which had been devastated by the crowd, but it was 
not as a Queen that she was escorted thither. 

On foot, guarded by soldiers and with the denun- 
ciatory banner borne in front of her, she was com- 
pelled once more to face the hooting and insults of the 
rabble. Beside her on the one hand walked the 
truculent, hypocritical Morton, on the other Atholl, 
perhaps inwardly ashamed of the part he found him- 
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self playing, since his motive in assisting the rising 
appears not to have been hostile to the Queen. 

The sombre and mournful procession which made 
its way through streets once the scene of Mary's gay 
triumphs was swelled by the voluntary participation of 
some of the faithful women who had been attached to 
the Queen's person in happier days. Save the devoted 
Mary Seton, the four companions of her girlhood were 
scattered ; but Mary Livingston, now the wife of John 
Sempill, returned to join her unmarried comrade in 
lending the Queen the support of her presence in that 
bitter hour. Other ladies of the Queen's household 
shared their courage, and humble waiting-maids 
pressed into the throng, following their royal mistress 
as closely as the guards would allow. 

Amid the ignominy of her position the Queen * bare 
herself undauntedly, protesting, as she always does, 
her innocency, with tears in her eyes and passionate 
words addressing herself to the people.' 

While unsexed women and men of the baser classes 
shouted insults and opprobrious epithets as their 
Queen passed by in the hands of her enemies, the 
piteous spectacle stirred up sentiments of a very 
different kind among the better sort of the people. 

* Hatred was turned into compassion. The common 
people also, who a little time before seemed most in- 
censed, pitying the Queen's estate, did heavily lament 
the calamity into which she was fallen.' So quickly 
did the tide of popular feeling rise in her favour, that 
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it was deemed advisable to remove the Queen from 
Holyrood before the dawn of a new day should afford 
the people occasion for fresh tumults. 

Wrapped in a large sad-coloured cloak, with a hood 
which entirely concealed her features, she was hurried 
away from the palace. On horseback, at dead of 
night, the stealthy cavalcade made for the dark fields 
and the open country. 

Early dawn found them at the estuary of the Forth, 
and the crossing was effected in open boats. Fresh 
horses brought them within sight of the hills beyond 
Lochleven, and the unfortunate Queen realised that 
she was going to be imprisoned within the island 
fortress belonging to the kinsfolk of her relentless 
enemy the Earl of Moray, the brother who owed so 
much to her favour. Despite her resistance, she was 
forced into a boat and conveyed to the island in the 
loch. 

The door of her prison being closed behind her, the 
Queen would speak to no one, and in the extremity of 
her despair refused all nourishment for so long that it 
was thought that she must infallibly have died. 
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CHAPTER IX 

When it became expedient for the Associate Lords 
to find some justification for their severity towards 
the Queen, they declared it to have been rendered 
necessary by her refusal to part with Bothwell, whom 
they themselves had proposed to her as the person 
best fitted to become her husband, and whom we 
have seen that she left of her own free will. Having 
acted with zeal and promptitude with regard to her, 
they were now free to consider the line of conduct to 
be pursued towards Bothwell. 

That notorious freebooter, having been allowed to 
retire unmolested to Dunbar, seemed little troubled 
by apprehensions of any serious interference on the 
part of the Lords. With reckless audacity he was 
putting out almost daily in an open boat for the 
purpose of conferring with scattered adherents of 
the Queen, and it was more than a fortnight after 
Mary's surrender before he judged it necessary to 
change his headquarters. 

On the 26th of June 1567 the Privy Council issued 
an order to the * capitaine, constable and keepers of 
Dunbar Castle, to deliver up that fortification within 
six days, failing which they would be held to be 
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partakers with Bothwell in his crimes.' The lieges 
were forbidden to ^ reset, supply, or support him,' and 
a reward of three thousand crowns was offered to any 
one who should bring him into Edinburgh. On the 
17th of July, his share in the crime of Kirk-o'- Field 
having been betrayed by his servants, he was declared 
a rebel and an outlaw. 

Finding that Mary's adherents in the east of 
Scotland were not disposed to accept his leadership 
for a rising in her favour, Bothwell next betook him- 
self to Aberdeenshire, where he met with no better 
success, the Earl of Huntly declaring that ' he heartily 
wished both the Queen and his sister rid of so wicked 
a husband.' 

For a time, * to the sklander and defamation of the 
haill nation,' the outlaw found a refuge in Spynie 
Castle, the abode of that aged reprobate, his great- 
uncle the Bishop of Moray, beneath whose roof 
Bothwell had received his unedifying early training. 
Here he did not fail to embroil himself speedily with 
the Bishop's three sons, and an affray which took 
place shortly after his arrival resulting in Bothwell 
killing one of the young men, he found it expedient 
to turn the Bishop and all his retainers out of the 
house, and fortify himself therein with the rascal 
followers who had accompanied him^to the north. 

Having become possessed of four or five vessels, 
Bothwell had them fitted out with the intention, it 
was reported, of ' alluring the pyrates of all countreys 
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unto hym/ and of ' using the sea for his uttermoost 
refuge/ Quitting Spynie, he set sail for the Orkney 
Islands, where his proceedings resulted in five ships 
under the command of Grange and Tullibardine being 
despatched from Leith on the nth of August, with 
instructions to pursue the marauders *with fyre, 
swerd, and all kynd of hostilitie, quhill thai be ap- 
prehended and brocht to justice.' Grange accepted 
the charge with alacrity, swearing that if only he 
could have the satisfaction of encountering his old 
enemy, he would bring him to Edinburgh alive or 
dead. 

Arrived in Orkney, the expedition were informed 
that, the guns of Kirkwall Castle having been turned 
upon them, Bothwell and his fleet had betaken them- 
selves to the Shetland Isles, Thither the admirals 
followed with all speed, having been joined by that 
martial prelate, Adam Bothwell, Bishop of Orkney, 
whom no scruples debarred from bearing a part in the 
chase of his former comrade the Earl. 

Off* the east coast of Shetland Bothwell's vessels 
were sighted, and those on board having become 
aware of the approach of their pursuers, endeavoured 
to give them the slip in the intricate series of channels 
which intersect the islands. Comprehending this 
manoeuvre, Grange shot ahead, and so eager was 
the pursuit that, as the foremost of Bothwell's vessels 
was leaving Bressay Sound by the northern entrance, 
his enemy's ships came in by the south. Bothwell's 
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own vessel being somewhat slower than the others, 
resulted in an exciting chase between himself and 
Grange. Dashing through the breakers at the head 
of the Sound, and grazing with his keel some sunken 
rocks, Bothwell succeeded in making his way into 
safer waters. Grange's bulkier vessel having failed 
to steer clear of the rocks, she struck, filled with 
water, and the crew had only time to save themselves 
in the boats. 

In the harbour at Unst, Bothwell had hoped to be 
reinforced by the crews of his four other vessels 
which had taken refuge there. But so hotly did 
Tullibardine follow up the pursuit that Bothwell was 
forced to put to sea with his own and one other 
ship, steering his course for Denmark. 

In the open sea he was overtaken by Tullibardine, 
and after a fierce fight, which lasted over three hours, 
Bothweirs mainmast was shot away. His capture 
seemed inevitable, when a tempest arose and separated 
the vessels, driving BothwelFs ships on to the coast 
of Norway. 

In the harbour of Karmesund, where the adventurers 
were obliged to take refuge in order to repair damages, 
one of their vessels was recognised as having a short 
time before been the property of a Bremen merchant. 
An immediate inspection of the suspicious craft was 
the result. Christian Olberg, the captain of a Danish 
ship of war called Biomenn, or the Bear, at that time 
stationed in the harbour, went on board and demanded 
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to be shown the ships' papers. None were forthcoming^, 
and the captain's surprise was extreme when he found 
'among the Scots a man attired as a boatswain, in 
torn, patched, and threadbare clothing, who announced 
himself to be the supreme governor of Scotland,' 

Not knowing what to make of this story, Captain 
Olberg took the vessels in tow and conveyed them 
to Bergen, where he communicated to the Governor 
the manner of their capture and the strange account 
given of himself by Bothwell. 

The vessels were then boarded by certain magis- 
trates of the town. In reply to their questions regard- 
ing his destination, Bothwell informed them that he 
was bound for the Court of his Majesty the King 
of Denmark, from whence he had the intention of 
proceeding to France. He was the husband, he 
declared, of the Queen of Scotland. 

This statement seems to have reduced the worthy 
magistrates to perplexity. 

'At last,' to use the words of the official record, *by 
reason of his extraordinary position, we asked him 
for the passport which persons of his condition ought 
to have when they travel in the dominions of another 
prince or great lord, and we expressed a desire to 
see his ships' papers and other documents. 

'To this he replied disdainfully, "From whom 
should I receive papers and letters of credit, since, 
being myself the supreme ruler of the State, no one 
has authority to give them to me?" With regard 
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to the suspected vessel, he declared that he had 
acquired her by fair purchase from the owner.' 

The next incident was the appearance upon the 
scene of Bothwell's deserted bride, Anne Throndsson, 
who proved to be a relative of the Governor, Eric 
Rosenkrantz. This lady had surely retained in her 
heart a soft place for her early lover, and appears not 
to have been impervious to the argument of money, 
for after an interval we find her placed in possession 
of one of the ships, with a promise of an annual 
sum to be paid in return for the pecuniary assist- 
ance afforded Bothwell by her in his present necessity. 

Meanwhile the officials were pursuing inquiries 
among Bothwell's crews, who swore that they knew 
nothing regarding their commander and had been 
under the impression that he was an adventurer. 
Unfortunately for his master's credit, one of Both- 
welPs captains was identified as a certain David 
Wath, who was known to many persons in the town 
both by name and reputation as one of the most 
notorious pirates afloat. 

In order to remove the unfavourable impression 
which his inability to show ships' papers had pro- 
duced upon the mind of the Governor, Bothwell con- 
ceived the idea of informing him that among the 
ballast of his larger vessel there was concealed a 
portfolio containing some papers which would serve 
to establish his identity. Rosenkrantz forthwith des- 
patched messengers to take possession of the port- 
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folio, which was opened in his presence without 
Bothwell having had any opportunity of making a 
selection from its contents. 

' We found a large number of letters/ says the report, 
*both printed and in manuscript, published by the 
Council of the kingdom and by the nobility of Scot- 
land, in which they expressly denounced the said 
Scottish nobleman as a traitor, murderer, and robber, 
declaring that he had with his own hands killed his 
lawful sovereign and king and denouncing him as an 
outlaw, offering a reward of three thousand crowns to 
whomsoever would arrest the said Lord Bothwell and 
bring him to Edinburgh. . , . Among the said docu- 
ments there was a letter written by the hand of the 
Queen of Scotland herself, in which she complained 
of her own treatment and that of her friends. Thus 
we clearly perceived, from the documents which he 
carried, that this Scottish nobleman had not left his 
country in any honourable manner.' 

Bothweirs attempts at exculpation being of no avail, 
he was despatched to Copenhagen, where he was con- 
fined in the Castle. Two plausible but extremely 
misleading memorials which he addressed to the 
King remained unnoticed, notwithstanding the cir- 
cumstance that in the latter of these, in return for 
the assistance in men and ships which he solicited 
in the Queen's name for the purpose of delivering 
her forth of captivity, he offered to restore to the 
crown of Denmark the Orkney and Shetland Islands. 
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For several years the captive was the subject of 
correspondence between the King of Denmark and 
the Scottish government. Successive regents of 
Scotland rehearsed the misdeeds by means of which 
James, Earl of Bothwell, had rendered himself liable 
to the extreme penalty of the law. Since, however, 
they deemed it inexpedient to attempt to bring this 
notorious criminal to Scotland, the seas between that 
country and Denmark being infested with pirates, 
a certain Captain Clerk was vested with the powers 
necessary for carrying out the sentence in Denmark, 
from whence it was proposed to bring the freebooter's 
head to his native country to be exhibited at the scene 
of Darnley's murder. 

Bothwell possessed sufficient acumen to meet this 
suggestion by counter-charges bearing heavily against 
the character of the self-constituted rulers of Scot- 
land and their emissary, Captain Clerk. His version 
of affairs was mingled with only too much truth, and in 
declining to deliver him into the hands of his accusers 
the Danish king appears to have considered that 
he was acting with impartiality in the affair of the 
unfortunate outlaw. 

Bothwell was none the less held in strict captivity. 
In order to rid himself of constant importunities re- 
garding his extradition, the King of Denmark caused a 
report of his death to be circulated several years before 
it actually took place. Transferred from one strong 
fortress to another, the identity of this important State 
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. prisoner was almost lost by the time he was lodged in 
the Castle of Dragsholm; and in the year 1575, when he 
drew his last breath, the once redoubted Earl was 
already little more than a memory in his native land. 

Mary, from the day when she parted with him upon 
Carberry Hill, appears never to have made a single in- 
quiry regarding his fate, and in a letter to the Pope she 
alludes to the 'grief and indignity' which she suffered 
in her captivity and enforced marriage with him. 

Some doubt has been cast upon the authenticity of 
what was alleged to be his dying confession, in which 
he exonerated the Queen of all knowledge of the plot 
against the life of her husband. A feature, however, 
of this avowal singularly in keeping with his character 
is the penitent assertion that not only had he be- 
witched the Queen, but also * deceaved dyvers gentle- 
women in France and England,' as well as ' tway of 
the burgmaster's daughters of Liibeck, with many lyke, 
whilk he sayd were long to rehearse.' 

Thus perished the 'rash, vain-glorious and haz- 
ardous' Earl of Bothwell, whose career is said to have 
inspired Byron with his conception of the Corsair. 

A more unscrupulous man has perhaps never lived ; 
but he possessed indomitable courage and strength of 
will, and amid the knavery of his associates he shone 
conspicuous by one merit — he was never a hypocrite. 

Thus it has been shown that the Lords displayed no 
great anxiety to recall to Scotland the person most 
fully qualified to supply information regarding the 
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crime, for her failure in investigating which they had so 
severely censured the Queen. * A few poor folk/ as 
Mary observed with fine irony, were taken, put to the 
torture and executed, then the Lords found themselves 
constrained to abandon the investigations in favour of 
business demanding more pressing attention. 

It had become necessary to explain away the un- 
favourable impression produced throughout Christen- 
dom by their conduct toward a crowned Queen. 
Their actions were capable of a sinister interpretation. 
They had risen in arms with the ostensible purpose of 
freeing Mary from a rebel who had taken forcible pos- 
session of her person, and after having induced her to 
trust herself to their protection, they had then with a 
sudden change of front thrust her into prison, allowing 
the real culprit to slip through their fingers. This line 
of procedure was but poorly justified by their plea that 
their captive refused to consent to a divorce between 
herself and the husband whom she had voluntarily 
abandoned. 

It was Morton who came forward to enact the part 
of Providence towards his associates. According to 
his account, on the 20th of June, five days after the 
surrender at Carberry, he was fortunate enough to be 
able to intercept Bothwell's servant Dalgleish as he was 
carrying from Edinburgh Castle a package belonging 
to his master. This package, upon being examined, 
proved to be a silver-gilt casket containing a number 
of sonnets and love-letters written by Mary to Both- 
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well. According to the testimony of these com- 
positions, not only had Mary from the first been aware 
of the plot for her husband's murder, but she had lent 
herself to its fulfilment by enticing the penitent and 
confiding Darnley to the house which had previously 
been selected as a suitable spot for the accomplish- 
ment of the deed. This treachery had been for the 
purpose of making the way clear for the gratification 
of a lawless passion on the part of the Queen for the 
dissolute Earl, to whom she addressed the most fervent 
protestations of affection. 

The story of the first emerge^nce of these papers is 
surrounded with the obscurity which belongs to their 
entire history; but it would be interesting were it 
possible to discover how much Morton's associates 
believed of the tale which he so readily brought for- 
ward in their need. These men, among whom were 
the undoubted promoters of the young King's murder, 
met more than once in solemn conclave to consider 
the steps to be taken regarding documents produced 
to show that there had been yet another accomplice in 
their crime. We almost seem to see each avoiding the 
eyes of his fellows, in which he might be compelled 
to read the unspoken answer to an unspoken question. 

Thus the Lords came into possession of evidence, 
forged or genuine, to show that the Queen's guilt had 
equalled their own, and it was upon this ground that 
they considered themselves entitled to inflict upon her 
the penalty of the crime. 
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Some months passed before they finally decided to 
make public use of the documents. For the present 
they contented themselves with circulating the scandal 
privately, not forgetting to take measures to ensure its 
reaching the ears of her kinsfolk in France. 

In successive proclamations the Lords continued to 
set forth their intention of bringing Bothwell to justice 
for the murder of the King, and for having by unlawful 
means compelled the Queen to marry him. Never, 
wrote Throgmorton to Queen Elizabeth, had he seen 
greater confusion among men, * for often they change 
their opinions.' They were engaged in * continual 
preaching and common prayer.* 

It was not until the 4th of December 1567 that the 
Lords gave the lie to their former statements by 
declaring that they had taken up arms against the 
Queen because they had discovered *by divers her 
privie letters written with her ain hand, and sent by 
her to James Earl of Bothwell,' that she was a con- 
senting party to the murder of her husband. 

It was from the date of the emergence of these 
letters that Mary's struggles with destiny were hope- 
less. The dice, as Elizabeth expressed it, were loaded. 
From thenceforth it was always possible to nullify 
the effect of any advantages won by Mary or her 
friends by bringing forward evidence uttering so 
heavily against her moral character. The foes and 
the many rivals of the Queen of Scots were only 
too ready to give evidence lo reports which enabled 
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them to make a merit of the part they took in hunting 
her down. 

The weighing of the internal and external evidence 
regarding the genuineness of the Casket Letters has 
occupied many experts, and is beyond the scope of 
the present volume. In the lapse of three centuries 
the subject has not been exhausted, and there still 
exist persons who hold that there are grounds for 
believing that Mary may have been the writer of 
eight letters in a style of composition entirely dif- 
ferent from the hundreds of authentic documents from 
her hand to which we have access. Some historical 
writers consider it not impossible that the author of 
the many musical and graceful verses, known to be her 
composition, might have attempted to captivate a 
lover by means of a sequence of singularly harsh and 
unpoetical sonnets. The curious hardness of moral 
fibre and the * essential brutality' which becomes 
apparent in letters and verses alike, are not out of 
keeping with their conception of Mary's character. 
It was also the publication of these letters which 
made manifest the pre-eminent fascination of the 
character of Mary Queen of Scots. Her enemies 
might be able to blight her prospects, obscure her 
reputation, doom her to destruction, but it was im- 
possible to quell the magic of her personality. So 
long as she lived, those who were brought within the 
range of her personal influence found themselves 
unable to believe in the possibility of her guilt. This 
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power seems actually to have survived the lifetime 
of her who exercised it. 

Many an historical reputation may have un- 
deservedly become a * fixfed figure ' for the * slow and 
moving' finger of Time. In face of the perennial 
interest which centres in her career, it almost seems 
as though the spirit of Mary Stewart refuses to leave 
the world in peace so long as her name shall remain 
obscured by calumny. 
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CHAPTER X 

When, on the 17th of June 1567, Mary was im- 
mured within the stronghold of her hereditary foes 
the Douglases, her secretary, Claude Nau, avers that 
the hardest hearts among the most cruel barbarians 
would have been moved to pity at her plight. 

Gaolers more interested in her safe keeping than 
Sir William Douglas of Lochleven and his mother 
it would have been hard to discover. With what 
must have seemed a refinement of malice, Mary had 
been placed under the surveillance of the old Lady 
Douglas, once the' mistress of her father, James v., 
by whom she was the mother of the Queen's per- 
fidious half-brother, the Earl of Moray. The old 
age of this once too-captivating dame being' devoted 
to the Calvinistic faith in its gloomiest form, the 
many barriers which stood in the way of a good 
understanding between herself and the young Queen 
were strengthened by fundamental differences in 
religion. 

The castle which had been chosen for Mary's prison 
was a gloomy pile of masonry of which one tower was 
traditionally believed to have been in ancient times 
the dwelling of a Pictish king. Having been added 

128 
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to by successive owners, the massive keep and out- 
buildings extended over the greater portion of the 
small island, leaving room only for a walled-in garden 
and a few spreading trees of considerable age. The 
monastery of St. Serf upon one of the three other 
islets of the lake had been for many years a pile of 
ruins overgrown with grass and low bushes, and 
almost the only other signs of human habitation 
visible from the windows of the fortress were the 
cottages forming what was at that time the inconsider- 
able hamlet of Kinross. 

Upon Mary's first arrival within the castle she 
was confined in a small room upon the ground 
floor of the keep, and closely guarded by that fanatical 
zealot, Lord Lindsay of the Byres, and by Ruthven, 
the son of the Lord Ruthven who had been concerned 
in the murder of Riccio. Small chance there seemed 
of her escaping from any fate which her captors might 
have in store for her. 

Her foes, however, had reckoned without fully 
taking into account the charm which Mary invariably 
exercised over all who were brought within the 
sphere of her influence. Scarcely had she begun 
in some measure to rouse herself from the lethargy 
of grief and despair into which she had fallen, than 
it was found necessary to remove Ruthven from his 
charge, the Queen having shown to old Lady Douglas 
a letter in which he promised to free her if she would 
love him. 
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At the time when Mary became an unwilling in- 
mate of the fortress, the family living beneath its 
roof consisted of the elder Lady Douglas, her son, 
Sir William, and his wife, with their children, his 
brother George, and a niece, a girl of some fifteen 
years of age. An orphan relative, Willie Douglas, 
a lad of sixteen or seventeen, was also a member of 
the household. 

A few weeks after her incarceration Lethington 
found a means of effecting the delivery into Mary's 
hands of a small gold ornament upon which was 
enamelled a representation of ^Esop's fable of a mouse 
gnawing the bonds of a captive lioness, from which 
Mary understood that her friends were working for 
her deliverance. 

It was Mary's nature always to hope. She was 
unaware that John Knox, having returned from th^ 
West of Scotland, was vehemently denouncing her 
in his public sermons as a murderess, and threatening 
Scotland with the ' great plagues of God ' should her 
life be spared. Having forgotten the illwill mani- 
fested towards her by Catherine de' Medici, she 
looked for succour from France, whither in all her 
vicissitudes her thoughts turned ; but France was 
far away, and even Mary's influence was not far- 
reaching enough to counteract the forces which were 
working against her in what had been her second 
fatherland. The young king indeed, Charles ix., 
upon hearing of her imprisonment, had enthusiastic 
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cally entered into the plans which her kinsman, 
the Duke of Chitelherault, brought forward for her 
deliverance. 

^Give me three thousand harquebusiers for three 
months/ interposed M. de Martigues, who was stand- 
ing by while the King and the Duke were in confer- 
ence, * and I will free the Queen of Scots or return no 
more to France.' 

The King was ready to comply, but the Queen- 
Mother received the suggestion coldly, reminding 
him that 'it was no time to think of such things 
when they had irons enough of their own in the fire 
already.' 

French policy having at that time no ends which 
would be served by interference in favour of Mary, 
events in Scotland were permitted to take their 
course. Hints and threats were used in vain to induce 
the Queen voluntarily to lay down the crown. Sir 
Robert Melville, brother of Mary's friend Sir James, 
visited the Queen privately in Lochleven Castle in order 
to advise her to bend to the storm, since she would 
be able to revoke the deeds once she should regain 
her liberty. Mary was firm in replying that no per- 
suasion would induce her to make herself a party to 
the treason of her own subjects, since their demand 
* proceeded only of the ambition of a few, and was 
far from the desire of her people.' 

On the 24th of July came a severe blow to any hopes 
which the Queen may have begun to cherish. The 
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sinister apparition of Lord Lindsay, who had tempo- 
rarily left the castle, was seen once more at the gates 
of Lochleven. The discredited Ruthven accompanied 
him, together with Sir Robert Melville and two 
notaries. These ambassadors were the bearers of 
three documents which Mary was required to sign. 
In reply to her inquiry regarding their import, she was 
rudely informed by Lindsay that in the first she was 
made to declare that, * being in infirm health, and 
weary of the cares of government, she had taken 
purpose voluntarily to resign her crown and office to 
her dearest son James, Prince of Scotland.' In the 
second the Earl of Moray was nominated Regent, 
and the third appointed a provisional council to carry 
on the government until Moray's return, or, in the 
case of his refusing to accept the regency, until the 
Prince should arrive at the age of seventeen years. 

Mary, who was ill in bed at the time of the arrival 
of the unwelcome envoys, emphatically refused to sign 
the deeds. * Her heart telling her that she was innocent,' 
she declared, * she could not in conscience prejudice 
her honour by sanctioning such an unjust statement.' 
Lindsay argued and threatened, but Mary was stead- 
fast Infuriated by the Queen's firmness, Lindsay's 
inherent brutality of temper gained the better of him, 
and scowling savagely upon her, he ordered Mary to 
rise from bed. With a deep oath he swore that * he 
would carry her to a place where he would give a good 
account of her to the Lords of the country.' By 
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persisting in her refusal to sign, he said, she would 
compel them to cut her throat, however unwilling they 
might be. 

Mary, knowing full well that he was capable of 
carrying out his threat, was seriously alarmed. Her 
attendant maids having been sent from the room, she 
was alone with the five men. She began earnestly to 
implore them to allow her to appear before Parliament 
in order to meet in person the charges against her. 
Lindsay only replied roughly that he had no instruction 
upon that head, and once more required her to sign 
the deeds, forcing the pen into her hand. 

It was no longer possible to continue the unequal 
contest. ' I am not yet five-and-twenty,' began the 
Queen, but tears checked her utterance. Melville 
implored her to yield for the time being, reminding 
her that promises obtained by compulsion could not 
be held binding. 

Under strong protest Mary at length signed the 
documents, which the notaries proceeded to read aloud. 
More than once her assent was required to the state- 
ments of the Lords, and each time she replied that 
* she did not consent to the contents of these instru- 
ments, that she had signed them in direct opposition 
to her intention and will, and that they had been 
extracted from her by force and constraint.' She took 
the bystanders to witness that she would hold to her 
promises no longer than during the term of her 
captivity. 
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Lindsay's threat of removing the Queen from Loch- 
leven had taken forcible hold upon Mary's imagination. 
Hitherto, influenced by her goalers, she had believed 
George Douglas, the younger brother of the laird, to 
be opposed to her. Now, however, she discovered that 
he had vehemently, although fruitlessly, protested 
against the treatment to which she had been subjected. 
Melville having informed her that George Douglas was 
not such an enemy to her as she imagined, since he 
had been seen shedding tears of indignation in the 
garden upon the conclusion of the disgraceful embassy, 
she sent to beg the young man to come and speak with 
her. In Melville's presence she implored him to pre- 
vent her from being removed against her will from 
such shelter as was afforded by the house of honour- 
able men. Rather, she declared, would she be dragged 
from it by the hairs of her head. Douglas promised 
to do his utmost to prevent her removal, and in 
responding to Mary's appeal he was joined by every 
member of the household, including the servants, who 
all rose in rebellion against the envoys. 

The signing of the papers was followed by Mary's 
removal, * with great altercation on both sides,' relates 
Nau, * to a great dark tower in Lochleven. She was 
there shut up, within an iron gate, in such a miserable 
condition, that no poor criminal could have been 
treated worse.' These measures were judged to have 
been rendered necessary by the circumstance that 
Mary had * won the favour and goodwill of the house, 

I 
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as well men as women, whereby she had means to have 
great intelligence and was in towardness to escape/ 

In consequence, either of the agitation which she had 
undergone while in an enfeebled state of health or, as 
she herself believed, of an attempt to poison her, Mary 
fell seriously ill. A deep yellow hue overspread the 
whole of the body, and a swelling appeared upon one 
side. * The vigour of her youth,' Nau writes, * contri- 
buted much to expel this poison and hinder its eflFects, 
She was much helped by a liquor which strengthens 
the heart.' 

The emissaries having chosen for their mission a 
time when the Laird of Lochleven was absent from 
home, he on his return was extremely angered upon 
hearing of the treatment to which the Queen had been 
subjected in his house, imploring her Majesty to believe 
that he had in no way lent himself to her compulsory 
abdication. 

Sir William Douglas of Lochleven appears to have 
been an honourable man, who, while strict in observance 
of the trust reposed in him by his brother, the Earl of 
Moray, was not disposed to exceed his charge by 
intentionally acting towards Mary with unnecessary 
harshness. The rise of his half-brother, however, 
naturally meant the prosperity of his house. 

On the 29th of July, four days after the outrage at 
Lochleven, an unwonted stir aroused the Queen's 
attention. All the artillery about the house was dis- 
charged, bonfires were lighted everywhere, and the 
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laird, in the light-hearted fashion of his times, began 
to dance and sing in the garden. Mary having 
inquired concerning the cause of these manifestations, 
the laird himself came into her room * and asked her 
whether she would not make merry with them upon 
the coronation of her son, who was now their king.* 

Mary, who during her imprisonment had vainly en- 
treated to be allowed to see her child, if but for an 
hour, found her worst misgivings confirmed, and knew 
her son to be in the hands of her enemies. 

The laird and those who were standing near un- 
feelingly began to make a mock of her dismay. Sir 
William observed that, ' as for her, it might well be 
said, " Deposuit potentes." ' The others remarked that 
her authority was abolished, and that she no longer had 
power to avenge herself upon them. 

The Queen, recovering from her first speechless dis- 
may, replied that * they had a king who would avenge 
her, and she prayed God to preserve and defend him 
from their wicked and damnable treasons. If they 
could help it,* she added, * they never would allow him 
to come to the age when he could make his authority 
felt' 

An outburst of weeping and of ungovernable despair 
followed these words. Mary bewailed her hard fate 
in having been subjected to the repeated acts of injus- 
tice which had been heaped upon her by those to whom 
she had always shown the greatest kindness. She had 
ever, she declared, had pity upon the innocent in their 
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affliction, and she passionately upbraided her enemies 
for their ingratitude towards her. 

The laird and his family, who had been actuated 
by thoughtlessness rather than unkindness in their 
manner of informing the Queen of what had taken 
place, were deeply moved. It was perhaps only now 
that they began to enter into the feelings of their 
captive. The laird, it is said, ' full of thought, left the 
Queen's chamber.' 

On the nth of August the Earl of Moray, having 
returned from France, came to Lochleven to visit Mary. 
His arrival betrayed to her the extent to which she 
had been left destitute, for he was mounted upon one 
of her favourite hackneys, which had been stolen out of 
her stables during the pillage of Holyrood. He was 
accompanied by Morton and Tullibardine, and Mary's 
distrust of his intentions towards her was strengthened 
by observing that he was addressed by them as * your 
Grace,' a title at that time usually only given to persons 
of royal birth. 

The first conference between Mary and her brother, 
which began in the garden after supper, lasted until 
after one o'clock in the night. 

*The said Earl,' Throgmorton reported to Queen 
Elizabeth, * plainly, without disguising, did discover 
unto the Queen all his opinion of her misgovernment, 
and laid before her all such disorders as either might 
touch her conscience, her honour, or her surety. I do 
hear that he behaved himself rather like a ghostly 
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father to her than a counsellor. Sometimes the Queen 
wept bitterly, sometimes she acknowledged her un- 
advisedness and misgovernment, some things she did 
confess plainly, some things she did excuse, some 
things she did extenuate.' 

Any arguments which Mary was able to bring for- 
ward in her own defence were thrust aside ; her plea 
that she was innocent of the crimes upon which a 
faction among her subjects had founded their right to 
depose and imprison her; and that she had never 
oppressed her people nor extorted from them a single 
penny by extra taxation, but rather had enriched them 
from her own property. * In conclusion, the Earl of 
Moray left her that night in hope of nothing but God's 
mercy, willing her to seek that as her chiefest refuge.' 

In the morning he had softened to the extent of 
being able to hold out to her some hope of its not 
being too late for him to save her life and credit if 
she would bring herself to * require' him to accept the 
regency. 

He had shown the cloven foot ; the Queen refused 
to lend herself to his projects, and his attempts at 
intimidating his imprisoned sister did not raise him in 
the estimation of the more moderate among his own 
upholders. *When he passed to see the Queen at 
Lochleven,' wrote Sir James Melville, * instead of com- 
forting her, and following the good counsel he had 
gotten, he entered instantly with her Majesty in re- 
proaches and such injurious language as was like to 
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break her heart, and so many of us as found fault with 
that manner tint (lost) his favour. The injuries were 
such that it cut the thread of love and credit between 
him and the Queen for ever/ 

In the course of the winter a second visit was paid by 
Moray to the sister who had raised him to dignity and 
affluence. In the interval since he had appeared before 
the Queen he had presided over the first parliament 
convened in the name of the infant Prince. This 
assembly had not only accepted and ratified Mary's 
demission of the crown, but had openly accused her of 
participation in the crime of Kirk-o'-Field. Further- 
more, the Lords had shown so little regard for the 
honour of their country as to have yielded to Eliza- 
beth's demand that the fortresses of Dunbar and 
Inchkeith should be dismantled and levelled with the 
ground. These two fortresses had long been an 
important safeguard against the encroachments of the 
English, and Mary's proud spirit could ill bear the 
humiliation of their loss. 

The altered manner which the Regent thought fit 
to adopt towards the discrowned Queen stirred the 
embers of Mary's resentment to a flame. He spoke 
to her shortly and disdainfully, and barely noticed her 
demand to be allowed an opportunity of clearing her- 
self from the charges with which her enemies were 
blackening her name. 

It was no longer possible to keep up the hollow 
appearance of regard. 
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Mary's patience was at an end, and she no longer 
cared to disguise her feelings. She told the Earl that, 
* since he had dealt with her so unjustly and basely in 
every particular which she had required of him, how- 
ever just and reasonable, she would never apply to him 
on any occasion whatever. She would rather wear out 
her life in a perpetual prison than have freedom by 
means of him. She hoped that the just God, the 
avenger of the oppressed, would free her, to his dis- 
grace, damage, and ruin. Then, taking him by the 
hand, she protested, in the presence of the Lords, that 
cost what it might, sooner or later he should repent. 
And then she left him.' 

From thenceforward the brother and sister were 
deadly foes. Once more they were to meet — in the 
field of battle — possibly again in England, when 
Moray was his sister's accuser ; and then no power on 
earth could have bridged over the gulf between them. 
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Mary may have been learning from her foes the hard 
lesson of unforgivingness, her mind, may for a time 
have been ' thrown into confusion ' (and not alone, as 
her contemporaries supposed, by the insidious 'arts' 
of Bothwell) ; but hope was hard to crush in the bosom 
of a princess of whom it had been said that she * ever 
with a frolic welcome took the sunshine and the 
storm.' 

During the comparative peace and freedom from 
annoying incidents of the winter months her health 
and spirits, perhaps almost in spite of herself, were 
gradually reviving. Her faithful Mary Seton, the 
last of the gay train who had followed the fortunes 
of the bride of Francis and youthful Queen of Scots, 
had been granted permission to share the prison of 
her Queen. In the long hours of captivity Mary and 
her solitary lady-in-waiting may have beguiled the 
time by recalling the story of the courtships and the 
three successive marriages which had taken their 
girlish companions from them. 

The wedding of Mary Livingston had taken place 
in the blithe days of Mary's own wooing by Darnley. 
The Queen herself had played the part of hostess at 
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the brilliant fdte, and her charm and grace as she 
opened the ball with Randolph as her partner had 
almost won that statesman to forgetfulness of his duty 
towards Elizabeth. 

Mary Beaton's wedding had followed in the troubled 
days which succeeded the assassination of the secretary 
Riccio, and Mary Fleming's nuptials with Lethington 
had been celebrated in Stirling Castle while Mary was 
in attendance upon the stricken Darnley. 

We may imagine that the latter celebration was 
more rarely alluded to between the two friends, that 
their voices faltered ere the tale was half-told, and 
that a thoughtful silence ensued as it was borne upon 
them that the successive stages of the Queen's life 
in Scotland had been leading towards tragedy and 
disaster. The two women who were so young, and 
who yet had known so much sorrow, ended no doubt 
by thinking of Mary Seton's betrothed, whom death 
had taken from her, which was the reason why the 
faithful maid-of-honour would now never leave her 
Queen save for the convent. 

As time wore on it became evident that Mary's 
winning charm had irresistibly taken captive all the 
inmates of the water-girt fortress. The laird, although 
punctilious in guarding against any possibility of 
escape, indulged his prisoner in fishing and hawking 
expeditions when the weather was favourable. The 
two young girls, a daughter and niece of the laird, 
whose duty it was to take turns in sleeping in the 
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Queen's apartment in order that she aiight never for 
a moment be left unguarded, became so attached to 
her that Mary was obliged to promise to take them 
away with her if ever she should regain her liberty. 

This charm, despite the restrictions which hemmed 
Mary in on every side, was still potent enough to 
have inspired private individuals to attempt what the 
European powers were chary of undertaking. 

In the early part of the winter George Douglas 
had been discovered carrying unauthorised letters for 
the Queen, and had been dismissed from the house 
in consequence. In the course of a stormy interview 
Moray had been unadvised enough to tell his youngest 
half-brother that if ever again he dared to enter the 
home of his ancestors he would have him hanged. 

The injustice of this threat had entirely destroyed 
the affection which Douglas had hitherto entertained 
for his eldest brother. Smarting with a sense of injury, 
he determined to use every means in his power to set 
Mary at liberty. So long as he had been trusted by 
the Regent, he said^ he had felt some scruples about 
deceiving him, but now he considered himself free to 
take his own course. 

A farewell interview with the Queen was contrived 
by Douglas, who informed her of his resolution to 
join her friends in working for her deliverance. As 
he was leaving the house he encountered the laird, to 
whom a message had been conveyed from Moray. 
Sir William spoke very harshly to his brother, for- 
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bidding him ever to enter Lochleven Castle again, or 
even to land on the island. This treatment highly 
incensed the younger brother, who took his departure 
vowing that, cost what it might, sooner or later we 
would give the laird cause to repent. 

The old Lady Douglas, to whose embittered heart 
her youngest son was dearer than anything else in 
the world, but who feared to offend the laird by openly 
taking George's part, was greatly distressed by this 
quarrel. More than once she implored the Queen to 
make no attempt at escape, since her success would 
bring about the ruin of the entire family. 

For the furtherance of his enterprise the young 
Douglas had secretly engaged a lodging in the inn 
at Kinross, and succeeded in establishing a system 
of communication by means of which he kept Mary 
informed of the measures taken on her behalf by 
himself and the friendly nobles. Having ridden into 
the loch one day as far as his horse would carry him 
in order to make a signal which Mary might see from 
her window, he had the bad luck to be recognised by 
the laird. Immediately Sir William ordered a cannon- 
shot to be fired at his brother. An angry altercation 
ensued, which left George more than ever determined 
to persevere with his plans for Mary's deliverance. 

His task was greatly facilitated by the discovery 
that the lad Willie Douglas, who had charge of the 
boats belonging to the Castle, had conceived a boyish 
devotion for the Queen. Having become aware that 
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plans were being formed for Mary's escape, Willie 
came forward and begged to be allowed to assist 

There was thenceforth no difficulty in conveying 
intelligence to and from the shore. George Douglas 
was able to inform Mary that the Lords of her party, 
at the head of whom was Lord Seton, had agreed, 
for the furtherance of her cause, to forget whatever 
private feuds they might have among themselves. 
Mary was still closely watched, and had been 
deprived of the use of ink and paper ; but she rose 
in the night while the young girls in attendance were 
sleeping, and wrote upon her pocket-handkerchiefs, 
making ink with water and the soot which she found 
in the chimney. Thus a letter was, conveyed from 
her to Lord Seton to encourage him and his associates 
in their enterprise. 

Willie Douglas undertook to row the Queen across 
the loch at a time when the loyal nobles should 
have their forces ready for a rising. After much 
discussion it was agreed that the safest course would 
be to brave suspicion by conveying her from the 
castle in a borrowed dress, under the eyes of every 
one. 

Faithfully as the secret was kept, it was impossible 
to prevent some whispers of it getting abroad. As 
spring went on the countryside became full of rumours 
of an intended rescue of the Queen. Warnings were 
sent by neighbouring lairds advising Sir William 
to be on his guard. Willie Douglas having been 
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unwise enough to make a show of some gold pieces 
which had been given him at diflferent times by Mary, 
fell under suspicion, and for some weeks was narrowly 
watched. 

A report having been spread that the Queen had 
actually regained her liberty. Sir William and his 
wife repeated the story to Mary, jestingly adding 
that there was no chance of its ever becoming true, 
as they intended to take far too good care of her. 
Matters were rendered more difficult for Mary by 
the addition to the household of a certain Drays- 
dale, who was sent from Edinburgh, ostensibly in 
the capacity of steward, but in reality in order that 
he might serve as a spy upon the Queen. 

In March an unsuccessful attempt of Mary's at 
escape had wellnigh wrecked the whole enterprise. 
A laundress from Kinross was in the habit of coming 
to the Castle for the Queen's linen, and Mary con- 
trived to win over this woman to her service. Upon 
her being admitted to Mary's apartment as usual one 
morning, the Queen changed clothes with her, took 
a bundle of linen in her arms, and drawing a muffler 
over her face, went downstairs and stepped undetected 
into the boat which was waiting to convey the washer- 
woman to the shore. 

Half-way across the loch one of the boatmen play- 
fully remarked, *Let us see what manner of dame 
this is,' and attempted to draw aside her muffler. 
Mary was immediately betrayed by the Werie fayre 
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and white hands ' which she put up to defend herself, 
and the rowers immediately put the boat about and 
proceeded to row back to the castle. Mary com- 
manded and entreated in vain ; all the concession 
which she could obtain was the boatmens' promise 
not to betray her to Sir William. 

A letter from the laird to George Douglas, warning 
him, as he valued his life, not to show himself in the 
vicinity either of the castle or the village, served as 
an occasion for George to write and tell his brother 
that he had resolved, on account of the family dissen- 
sions, to retire to France. Two reasons, he said, had 
brought him to the village for the last time. Before 
leaving he wished to bid farewell to his mother and 
the laird, and to atsk the Queen to give him letters 
of recommendation to the great lords in France. 

This assumed resolution of George Douglas caused 
the greatest annoyance to his family, who had no 
wish to lose him entirely. The laird reasoned with 
him and urged him to abandon the plan, but George 
remained obdurate. At length old Lady Douglas in 
her extremity applied to the Queen herself, begging 
her to write to her son and command him to obey 
the wishes of his family. 

Only too pleased to embrace the opportunity of 
communicating by a sure hand with young Douglas, 
the Queen wrote a letter as desired, giving him at 
the same time in covert terms to understand that it 
would be well to hasten the enterprise in order that 
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it might be carried out before the laird's wife, who 
had just given birth to a child, should be astir 
again. 

An accident which occurred a few days later 
happened very favourably for Mary's plans. As she 
and the laird were returning in the afternoon from an 
expedition upon the loch, they found all the servants 
of the house amusing themselves with a pretended 
rescue of the Queen from Lochleven. Having formed 
themselves into two parties, one company was ad- 
vancing in boats to the pretended storm of the castle, 
while the party on shore, standing beside old Lady 
Douglas, defended themselves by throwing clods of 
earth into the boats. 

Unfortunately for the defenders, the steward Drays- 
dale took up a gun which he supposed to be only 
loaded with paper, and discharged it into the crowd, 
wounding two of the Queen's guards. This mishap 
distressed him to such a degree that he was ready 
to commit suicide, but the Queen's surgeon was sent 
for, who extracted the balls and ordered the two 
patients to keep their beds until the wounds should 
be healed. 

By this time everything was in readiness for Mary's 
flight upon the 2nd of May 1 568. The loyal nobles 
had collected their forces, and Lord Seton had under- 
taken to introduce a guard of soldiers into Kinross 
to receive the Queen when she should reach the 
shore. 
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According to the original plan it had been in- 
tended that Mary should leap the garden wall at a 
part less exposed to observation than the gate. 
This wall being seven or eight feet high, the idea of 
leaping it in haste, and at a time when so much de- 
pended upon success, rendered Mary very nervous. 
It was resolved to make a preliminary trial two or 
three days beforehand. With this intention the 
Queen and her women engaged in a game of the 
description called by present-day children 'follow- 
my-leader.' The course led over a certain wall equal 
in height to the boundary wall of the garden. In 
leaping this wall one of the maids injured her ankle^ 
a mishap which rendered Mary still more uneasy, and 
caused her to plan a signal by means of which, in 
case of any sudden accident, the watchers on shore 
might be warned to abandon the enterprise. 

Willie Douglas, seeing how much the Queen 
dreaded the idea of leaping from the wall, set him- 
self to find some less perilous means of escape, and 
resolved to possess himself of the key of the great 
gate and let her pass out by that way. On the 2nd 
of May, the day upon which, if possible, the escape 
was to be carried out, he invited the entire household 
to a collation in a remote part of the Castle. Calling 
himself 'the Abbot of Unreason,' he presented the 
Queen and each member of the company with a 
green branch, making Mary swear in mock solemnity 
that for the remainder of the day she would follow 
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him whithersoever he went. This little farce caused 
every one to laugh at him for a simpleton, and for the 
time being puzzled the Queen, who, however, under- 
stood his meaning when the great gate was discovered 
to be unlocked. 

When this diversion was over the Queen retired to 
her apartments, under pretext of desiring to sleep for 
a time. While she was lying upon her bed she heard 
the younger Lady Douglas talking to the innkeeper's 
wife from Kinross, who was telling her that a body 
of horsemen had passed through the village that day 
and had told the people that they were on their way 
to an Assize. She also told her that the old Lady 
Douglas had been in the village to bid farewell to 
her son George, who was going to France. The latter 
piece of news was confirmed presently by Mary 
receiving from the maid who had accompanied Lady 
Douglas a pearl in the shape of a pear which the 
Queen had been in the habit of wearing as an earring. 
This pearl, the maid was instructed to say, had been 
dredged up in the loch by a fisherman and recognised 
by Douglas as the property of the Queen. This was 
the preconcerted signal by which Mary was to under- 
stand that everything had been made ready for her 
escape. 

Shortly before supper-time the Queen retired to her 
room and put on a red kirtle belonging to one of her 
maids, then covering herself with a long mantle, she 
went into the garden to talk to old Lady Douglas, 

K 
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and at the same time watch any movements which 
might be taking place on the opposite shore of the 
loch. It was not long before a troop of horsemen 
came in view, riding along close by the shore. Mary 
tried her utmost to distract the attention of the old 
lady, who was bent upon despatching a messenger 
to discover who they were and whither they were 
bound. The Queen was only able to divert her 
from her purpose by speaking angrily of the Earl of 
Moray, in whose defence the elder lady took up 
the cudgels, and passing from one subject to another 
she kept her engaged in conversation until supper 
was ready. 

The laird then came to conduct the Queen to her 
own apartments for supper. Happening to look from 
Mary's window, he espied Willie Douglas tamper- 
ing with the chains and fixings of the boats. The 
boy was rendering it impossible to unloosen any of the 
boats save the one in which the Queen was to be 
conveyed across. Sir William called very roughly 
to the boy, asking him what he was about, and telling 
him he was a fool. Mary, alarmed, tried to bring 
the laird away from the window. Feigning an attack 
of faintness, she requested Sir William to bring 
her some wine, and being obliged to leave the room 
in order to fetch it, he forgot his annoyance with 
regard to Willie Douglas. 

After waiting upon the Queen at supper, Sir 
William descended to the dining-hall of the castle in 
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order to sup with his wife and family. A fortunate 
chance led to the closing of a window which com- 
manded a view of the lake, and which was usually left 
open during supper-time in order that the laird might 
look out and see whether any one was coming from 
the village. The meal being finished, the laird went 
out of doors to indulge in a game of hand-ball with 
the vigilant Draysdale. 

Meanwhile the laird's daughter and niece had been 
left in attendance upon Mary, who, desiring to be 
entirely alone at this trying moment, withdrew into 
another room under the pretext of wishing to say her 
prayers. After praying very devoutly, Mary, who was 
already wearing a kirtle belonging to one of her maids, 
put on a hood such as was worn at that time by the 
peasant women of the neighbourhood, and caused her 
attendant, Mary Courcelles, to dress herself in the 
same manner. Mary Seton, who had undertaken to 
remain in the castle lest the absence of so many of 
the Queen's attendants should be noted and lead to 
discovery, was doing her best to amuse the two young 
girls, who had already become inquisitive regarding 
the Queen's lengthened absence. 

While the laird was at supper Willie Douglas had 
succeeded in possessing himself of the keys of the 
castle, which always lay on the table beside Sir 
William's plate. As soon as his duties permitted 
him to leave the room, he went out of doors and gave 
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the signal to Mary Courcelles, who was stationed in 
readiness at a window. 

The Queen and her maid immediately descended ; 
but at the foot of the staircase Mary saw that the 
courtyard was full of servants, who were passing to 
and fro. After waiting for a time in the shelter of a 
doorway, and finding that there seemed no prospect 
of their dispersing, she summoned up resolution and 
boldly crossed the courtyard in face of them all. 
Having passed out by the great gate, Willie Douglas 
locked it behind them. Mary and her companions 
waited for an interval behind the wall, then having 
satisfied themselves that no one was watching them 
from the windows, they got into the boat, where the 
Queen immediately lay down under the steersman's 
seat. 

As Mary stepped into the boat Willie Douglas 
discovered that they were observed by some servants 
who were amusing themselves in the garden near the 
shore of the lake. One of the washerwomen of the 
castle made a sign to Willie that she had recognised 
the Queen. The lad immediately called out to her 
in a peremptory manner, commanding to hold her 
tongue, and the woman was silent regarding her 
discovery. 

Half-way across the loch Mary came out from under 
the seat and waved her veil, the preconcerted signal 
to the watchers on shore. Willie threw the keys of 
the castle into the loch ; then the Queen, seizing an 
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oar^ helped him to row across the remaining distance. 
As the boat's bows shot up on the beach, Mary sprang 
out, a free woman after nearly eleven months of 
imprisonment. Tears of joy were streaming down 
her cheeks, and she could scarcely reply to the wel- 
come of George Douglas and his friend John Beaton, 
who were in readiness with horses taken from the 
laird's own stable. Being mounted, she refused to 
set off until she had seen her gallant young rescuer 
Willie Douglas also on horseback. 

As Mary and her attendants rode through the 
village of Kinross the inhabitants recognised the 
Queen, and came to the doors of their cottages to 
see her pass, blessing her and praying for her safety. 
She was also recognised by an uncle of the laird's who 
lived in the village, but he did nothing to prevent her 
escape. 

Her only betrayer was a countryman who had 
witnessed the Queen's landing. Stepping into the 
boat which had just conveyed her across, he rowed 
quickly to the castle to give the alarm. 

Mary's absence had already been discovered. The 
two young girls having become weary of waiting in 
the outer chamber, had at last gone to look for her, 
and not finding her in her room, went downstairs to 
tell the laird. On the way they met the steward 
Draysdale, and told him that they thought the Queen 
must have escaped, since they had been unable to find 
her. Draysdale professed to be amused at the idea, 
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and boasted that he would find her. He whistled and 
cut capers as he searched the house, exclaiming, ' Let 
her escape if she likes ! ' His self-confidence received 
a rude blow upon the arrival of the countryman, who 
battered loudly at the gate, calling out that the Queen 
had been seen passing through the village. 

Upon being informed of Mary's flight, the laird 
regarded himself as a lost man. The Queen having 
already had time to put five or six miles between 
herself and Lochleven, there was no hope of recap- 
turing her. He drew his dagger, and would have put 
an end to himself had he not been prevented by the 
bystanders. All that could now be done was to send 
with all speed to the Earl of Moray, who was at that 
time in Glasgow. 

Mary was by this time far on her way towards the 
Firth of Forth. Avoiding the more frequented sea- 
ports, her guides had chosen for her point of embarka- 
tion a small haven lying secluded among the rocks. 
Night was already closing in when the party left the 
shore in an open fishing-boat ; but despite the strong 
current and the gathering darkness South Queens- 
ferry was reached at last, and the Queen landed at 
the small wooden pier which at that time stretched 
out into the waters of the Forth. A large company 
of her adherents had assembled to meet her, and 
accorded her an enthusiastic welcome. 

By midnight Mary was received within the hospi- 
table doors of West Niddrie, a house belonging to 
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Lord Seton. A right royal welcome greeted the 
fugitive, and that night the Queen lay, weary but 
hopeful, beneath the roof of one of the most loyal of 
her nobles, and guarded by hundreds of her faithful 
supporters. 



CARDINAL Beaton's house* 
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CHAPTER XII 

On the morning following her arrival at West Niddrie 
Mary's slumbers were cut short at an early hour. 

The news of her successful flight had spread like 
wildfire through the country. During the night 
messengers had been speeding in all directions, and 
from early dawn steady streams of the Queen's sup- 
porters were seen converging in the direction of the 
castle. The sun had not climbed far above the 
horizon before the park was crowded with the retainers 
of Mary's loyal nobles. The morning stillness was 
broken by the stamping of horses, jingling of accoutre- 
ments, and the notes of pipes and bugles as successive 
bands of men arrived and took up their stations in 
the trysting-place. 

The martial sounds penetrated into Mary's sleeping 
apartment and awoke the Queen, reminding her that 
she was indeed a free woman. Half-way through her 
toilette her patience gave way, and, breaking from her 
women, she flew to the window, drew the curtains, and 
looked out upon the inspiring scene. 

Her kinsfolk the Hamiltons had convened a large 
following. Lord Livingstone had arrived with his 
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supporters, the sturdy * bairns of Falkirk.' The Lords 
Fleming, Seton, Yester, Borthwick, Herries, Max- 
well, Sanquhar, and many another gallant noble, had 
brought bands of stout retainers, and the Lairds of 
Lochinvar, Dalhousie, Waterton, and others, had 
raised their tenantry for her support. 

It was not long before some roving glance wandered 
towards the window, and the looker drew the attention 
of his comrades to what he saw there. 

A shout went up from the throng as her soldiers 
became aware of the presence of their Queen. There 
followed an expectant hush as Mary, with flushed 
face and her hair hanging loose about her beautiful 
neck, leaned forward and thanked her subjects for 
gathering in her defence; then the air was rent by 
the response of a thousand throats, and the enthusiasm 
was complete. Not a man but would have died for 
her. 

At Hamilton, whither the headquarters of the 
army were removed, Mary accompanying them, a 
large following joined her standard. 

Chivalrous enthusiasm was on the side of the 
Queen, but the opposite party had the advantage 
of level-headed commanders. One such leader on 
Mary's side to take the position delegated to the 
inefficient Argyll, and the ills which were to follow 
might have been averted. 

It was from the battlements of Castlemilk, in 
Renfrewshire, that the Queen watched her brother's 
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columns defiling on their way from Glasgow. Before 
the rival forces came into contact she left the castle 
and took her stand on the slope above Langside, 
where a thorn-bush sheltered her and her ladies while 
they awaited in helpless inactivity the issue of the 
day. 

The indecision of Argyll and the dissensions of the 
Hamiltons made them ill-fitted to stem the Regent's 
steady onslaught and Kirkcaldy's victorious course ; 
and Mary had the anguish of seeing her devoted ad- 
herents driven back inch by inch, fighting desperately, 
but compelled to yield before the irresistible force 
of the well-generalled troops that were marshalled 
against them. 

Before the final rout horses were brought up for 
the Queen and her ladies. Accompanied by Lords 
Herries, Livingstone, and Fleming, George Douglas, 
and the lad Willie Douglas from Lochleven, they were 
hurried from the disastrous field. 

That day Mary put sixty miles between herself and 
her foes. Afterwards the fugitives travelled only by 
night, lying concealed during the daytime in glens 
and in the friendly shelter of the banks of running 
streams. After their horses had become exhausted 
they left them, and pushed onward on foot like a band 
of roving gypsies. Bridges, when the fugitives crossed 
a river, were broken down behind them. Search 
parties being out in all directions for Mary, a cir- 
cuitous route was taken in order to baffle the pursuers. 
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The country through which Lord Herries guided her 
flight was for the most part unknown to Mary — wild, 
desolate moorlands of Galloway, where the scattered 
inhabitants were favourable to the Queen. As a 
further precaution Mary had her head shaved, and 
wore a dark wig in place of her auburn hair. 

Writing afterwards from England to her uncle, the 
Cardinal of Lorraine, the Queen said : * I havQiindured 
injuries, calumnies, imprisonment, hunger, cold, heat, 
flight, not knowing whither ; ninety-two miles across 
country without stopping or alighting; and then I 
have had to sleep upon the hard ground, and drink 
sour milk, and eat oatmeal without bread, and have 
been three nights like the owls.' 

In Dundrennan Abbey Mary's last council was held. 
It was in vain that her loyal friends proposed succes- 
sively the plan of waiting in the comparative safety 
of some Border fastness for a renewed rally on the 
part of her supporters, or that Mary should seek 
refuge for a season in France. 

A strange infatuation had taken possession of the 
Queen. Before trusting to the hazard of the last 
battle, she told her friends she had sent her servant, 
John Beaton, to the Queen of England as the bearer 
of a ring in which was set a diamond shaped like 
a rock. In days gone by she had received this ring 
from her royal sister in return for a jewel in the form 
of a heart, and she was to send it to Elizabeth 
to claim her help when danger threatened. Now 
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the envoy had returned with a message from her 
dearest sister, bidding her welcome to her dominions 
until Mary's rebels should have returned to their 
allegriance. 

Warnings were in vain ; Mary was deaf to all 
entreaties. She was under the influence of a fatal but 
easily explainable attraction. All her life she had 
dreamed of meeting Elizabeth, and in adversity she 
was impelled towards the strong woman whose states- 
manship had proved successful. The idea took 
possession of her mind and fired her imagination. 
She would learn from her cousin, she thought; 
together they would deliberate over questions of 
government and kingcraft, and through association 
with the elder sovereign the younger would become 
possessed of knowledge which would enable her to 
quell the turbulence of her subjects and keep their 
manifold divisions in check. 

A rude fishing-boat conveyed Mary and her follow- 
ing across the Solway. As the rowers were about 
to push off from the shore the Archbishop of St. 
Andrews, plunging waist-deep into the water, grasped 
the gunwale of the boat with both hands and 
implored the Queen to abandon her rash enterprise, 
but in vain. 

Four hours of working against wind and tide 
brought the little craft to the seaside hamlet of 
Workington, in Cumberland, where the beauty and 
distinguished appearance of the central figure of this 
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unexpected boat-load aroused the lively curiosity of 
the villagers. 

In order to prevent inconvenient surmises, Lord 
Herries sent a message to the nearest landed pro- 
prietor, his friend Sir Henry Curwen, of Workington 
Hall. He had arrived, he said, with a young Scottish 
heiress, whom he had carried away in the hope of 
marrying her to Curwen's son. 

Mary's was a face which, once seen, could never be 
forgotten. Among the domestics of Sir Henry there 
chanced to be a French valet who, after witnessing the 
arrival of the pretended heiress, remarked to Lord 
Fleming that 'he had formerly seen the Queen in 
better plight than now.' 

The futility of keeping up the disguise became 
obvious. In Workington, Cockermouth, Carlisle, 
Mary's residences were besieged by the aristocracy 
and gentry of the neighbourhood, who came to pay 
their respects to the woman whose beauty and mis- 
fortunes had rendered her the most romantic figure 
in Europe. 

She was seen, and the reality did not fall short of 
expectation. 

In the north of England, a part of the country 
which had remained 'still much corrupted by 
Papistrie,' Mary was regarded as the rightful Queen 
of England. Her fidelity to the Catholic religion 
rendered her the idol of those who were of her own 
faith. 
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As usual, strife and disaster sprang up where her 
footsteps had been. The Duke of Norfolk and the 
Earls of Northumberland and Westmoreland ex- 
perienced the beginning of that infatuation which was 
to cost them their lives. The rude peasantry were 
inspired with the enthusiasm which a year later was 
to result in the Northern Rising, that ilame which 
burst forth and spread far and wide, and which was 
only stamped out by the sacrifice of thousands of 
lives. 

For Mary the lesson which others learned to their 
cost was still to learn ; that Elizabeth — a grand figure 
viewed from a standpoint sufficiently remote — 
when approached too closely, became mean and 
sordid in the details. Her immediate response to the 
announcement that her cousin of Scotland had availed 
herself of her generous hospitality took the form of 
a message to the High Sheriff and magistrates of 
Carlisle to * use the Scottish Queen and her company 
honourably, but to see that not one of them escaped.' 
A body of two hundred gentlemen were sent to wait 
upon Mary, nominally as a guard of honour, but 
obviously to restrict her movements. 

Mary became uneasy, then alarmed, and demanded 
a speedy interview with Elizabeth. 

* Put away the thought from your mind,' she wrote 
to the English Queen, ' that I am come to save my 
life. Neither Scotland nor the world would have 
refused me a refuge. I come to recover my 
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honour and to seek help to chastise my rebels — freely 
and not of necessity ; and if your promises of friend- 
ship are not kept, let me at least have free passage to 
seek it at other Princes' hands/ 

The interview was deferred, and specious excuses 
were put forward to prevent Mary from seeking 
assistance in France. Twelve days after Mary's 
landing, Lord Scrope and Sir Francis Knollys arrived 
in Carlisle as deputies from Elizabeth. The royal 
fugitive was thus described by Knollys: 'This ladie 
and princess is a notable woman. She seemeth to 
regard no ceremonious honour besyde the acknowledg- 
ing of her estate regalle. She sheweth a great desire 
to be avenged of her enemies ; she sheweth a readi- 
ness to expose herself to all perylls in hope of 
victorie ; she delyteth much to hear of hardines and 
valiancye, commending by name all approved hardy 
men of her countrie, altho' they be her enemys ; and 
she commendeth no cowardnes even in her frendes. 
The thyng that most she thirsteth after is victory, and 
it seemeth to be indifferent to her to have her enemys 
dimynish, either by the sword of her frendes, or by 
the Hberall promises and rewards of her purse, or by 
divysion and quarrels raised amongst themselffes ; so 
that for victorie's sake, payne and perryls seemeth 
pleasant unto her ; and in respect of victorie, welth 
and all things semeth to her contemptuous and vile.' 

Such a nature was constitutionally incapable of 
abandoning hope. When at length Mary was com- 
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pelled to realise her folly in having put her head 
into the lion's mouth, it was her inability to keep 
her promises to her adherents that fretted her most 
sorely. 

*When I parted from my people in Scotland/ she 
wrote to the Cardinal of Lorraine, * I promised to send 
them assistance at the end of August. For God's sake 
let them not be both denied and deceived. ... It is 
all one for myself, but let not my subjects be deceived 
and ruined; for I have a son, whom it would be a 
pity to leave in the hands of these traitors.' 

To Elizabeth she wrote sometimes firmly, at other 
times passionately, and then again entreatingly. ' You 
claim to be a lion,' she said ; ' remember that I also am 
one of that noble race.' — * My good sister, make a 
friend of me ; send for me, do not believe false reports 
regarding her who only desires your favour.' 

To her captors Mary's rash step of seeking a refuge 
in England bore a significance which she herself had 
failed to grasp. According to Cecil's view, her destruc- 
tion was necessary in order to avert the ills which 
must ensue for England should the Catholic Queen 
of Scots inherit Elizabeth's throne. 

It was to the want of agreement between Moray 
and the English Ministry that Mary owed the pre- 
servation of her life. Each party was anxious that 
the other should brave the wrath of Europe and 
bear the responsibility of her death. Neither side 
possessing the necessary daring, Mary remained a 
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prisoner and a constant source of apprehension to the 
English Queen and her ministers. 

The might of England in Elizabeth's time being 
of necessity respected by the Catholic powers, that 
flagrant violation of the laws of hospitality and gross 
act of national injustice, Mary's captivity, remained 
unchallenged. 

The thought that she was 'played out' does not 
seem to have presented itself to Mary's mind ; and it 
was hard for those who had once experienced her charm 
to realise that the career of this gifted and gracious 
Princess could be at an end ere her race was half run. 

In face of the tremendous odds arrayed against her, 
she continued to hope, believing that her appeals were 
melting the apathy of Europe. 

After her removal to Bolton Castle, in Yorkshire, 
the greatest joy was afforded her by the arrival of 
some letters from the young Queen of Spain, once 
her childish playmate, the sister of Francis. 

A long and intimate letter was the response — a 
letter in which the Queen of Scots told her former 
playfellow of her circumstances, of her hopes of better 
times; a friendly and happy discourse in which she 
indulged in daydreams and in plans for the future. 

* In jesting you have introduced a subject which 
I mean to take seriously/ she wrote. * You speak of 
your daughters. Madame, I have a son. ... If I 
am permitted to return to my own country, I hope 
to bring up my son to love you . . . and should God 

L 
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be so merciful to me, I protest that I will ask you to 
give me one of your daughters for him ; either of 
them ; which you will ; he will only be too happy.' — 
*They will not allow me to see their Queen/ runs 
another passage, 'for fear that I should bring her 
to a better frame of mind. They are afraid that I 
might have too much influence over her/ 

It is noteworthy that Mary does not appear to have 
had an altogether unfavourable opinion of Elizabeth ; 
she attributed the English Queen's behaviour to the 
advice of her ministers, and seemed confident that all 
might yet be well could she see her cousin face to face. 
Elizabeth knew that Mary was beguiling ; she had her- 
self characterised her fascination as ' divine ' ; either 
she mistrusted her own strength of mind, or else her 
ministers were prudent : the two Queens never met. 

In February 1569 Mary was removed to Tutbury 
Castle, in Staffordshire; 'fromwards her home/ as 
she pathetically observed; and Lord and Lady Shrews- 
bury were appointed her keepers. It was to this 
residence that one Nicholas White was drawn by 
curiosity to see her, and a letter in which he recorded 
his impressions of the interview contains a lifelike 
portrait of the captive Queen. 

Mary received him between six and seven in the 
evening, after vespers, and began by asking him to 
excuse her bad English. 

* I asked her Grace,' relates White, * since the weather 
did cut off all exercises abroad, how she passed the 
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time within ? She said that all day she wrought 
with her needle, and that the diversity of the colours 
made the work seem less tedious, and continued so 
long at it till very pain made her give over ; and with 
that laid her hand on her left side and complained 
of an old grief newly increased there. 

' Upon this occasion she entered into a pretty dis- 
putable comparison between carving, painting, and 
working with the needle, affirming painting in her 
opinion for the most commendable quality/ — *But 
if I (who in the sight of God bear the Queen's 
Majesty a natural love beside my bounden duty) 
might give advice, there should very few subjects 
in this land have access to, or conference with, this 
lady. For beside that she is a goodly personage 
(and yet in truth not comparable to our Sovereign), 
she hath withal an alluring grace, a pretty Scottish 
speech, and a searching wit, clouded with mildness. 

'In looking upon her cloth of estate* (her royal 
canopy), * I noted this sentence embroidered. En ma 
fin est mon commencementy which is a riddle,* remarks 
White, * that I understand not. 

' My Lord of Shrewsbury is very careful of his charge, 
but the Queen outwatches them all, for it is one of 
the clock at least every night ere she go to bed. 

* The next morning I was up timely, and viewing the 
seat of the house, which in my opinion stands much like 
Windsor, I espied two halberd-men without the castle 
wall searching underneath the Queen's chamber window/ 
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Such a captive must inevitably attract attention to 
herself ; she could never be made to suffer the fate of 
many another State prisoner and facilitate Cecil's task 
by falling into oblivion. 

It was no longer possible to set her at liberty ; the 

sympathies of Elizabeth's sternly-repressed Catholic 

.subjects had become too strongly enlisted upon her 

side ; a free Queen of Scots would have been a peril 

to Elizabeth's government 

The history of nearly nineteen years of captivity is 
soon told ; the record of her transference from one 
prison to another ; the struggles for freedom which 
resulted in involving the Scottish Queen still more 
deeply in the morass. 

She demanded a fair hearing, and to be confronted 
with her enemies. 

The Conferences of York and Westminster were 
held ; but the game was played, as Elizabeth had 
expressed it, with * loaded dice.' 

A fair investigation of the domestic history of 
Scotland during the past few years would have been 
as dangerous to Mary's accusers as it would conceiv- 
ably have been to herself. Mary must be prevented 
from appearing in her own defence. 

When called upon to answer the charges of rebellion 
against their lawful sovereign, the Regent and his 
faction were driven to make use of the weapons at 
their command. 

Moray played his shuffling part ; he would not be 
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the accuser of his sister — her honour, he said, was dear 
to him ; and yet it was from his hesitating, irresolute 
fingers that the copies of the Casket Letters were 
snatched by the Bishop of Orkney to be laid upon the 
council table. 

No originals of these documents were asked for ; nor, 
supposing they had ever existed, do they appear to have 
been seen since the date of their alleged discovery. 

Mary claimed to be able to produce evidence which 
would enable her to confute the charges — and was 
denied a hearing. *She would bring against them 
proofs,' observed the Earl of Sussex ; * hardly to be 
denied, of complicity.' 

The Conferences neither established nor disproved 
Mary's guilt; but they served the purpose of giving 
publicity to charges which her detractors were only 
too interested in spreading. 

For a time Mary was permitted to regard herself as 
betrothed to the Duke of Norfolk. In November 
1569 there broke out the Northern Rising, which was 
for the purpose of dethroning Elizabeth, and estab- 
lishing Mary as sovereign of England and Scotland 
with Norfolk as her consort. The Rising was put 
down with ruthless severity ; the Earl of Northumber- 
land fled, and Norfolk was brought to the scaffold. 
To the day of her death Mary wore the betrothal ring 
which she had received from Norfolk. 

The disastrous termination of the Rising resulted in 
increased harshness being used towards Mary. Her 
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establishment was reduced. Only sixteen were left to 
her of the gallant little retinue who had followed her 
from Scotland. 

Mary's farewell letter to her servants shows distress 
of mind, and almost motherly anxiety for their welfare. 
* If it be the pleasure of the good God to restore me 
to liberty/ she wrote, ' I shall never forget you, but 
shall reward you according to my power.' — 'You, 
Willie Douglas, rest assured that the life which you 
have risked for mine shall never be destitute so long 
as I have a friend alive.' 

In November 1570 she was removed to Sheffield, 
where the next fourteen years of her life were passed. 
It was deemed inexpedient to allow her to take 
exercise in the noble park which surrounded her place 
of imprisonment. 

* I have her here,' wrote Shrewsbury to Cecil, * within 
these four walls in safe keeping. She is most offended 
at my restraining her from walking without the castle ; 
but for all her anger I will not suffer her to pass one 
of these gates until I have contrary commands ex- 
pressly from the Queen's Majesty. I have also given 
precise orders that no intelligence shall be brought to 
her or any of them.' — * I allow her to walk upon the 
leads in the open air,' runs another report, ' in my large 
dining-room, or in the courtyard, with myself or my 
wife in her company, avoiding all others' talk.' 
; From one of her prisons Mary wrote : * Besides 
reading and working I take pleasure only in all the 
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little animals I can get. ... I am a prisoner, and can 
only testify to the beauty of the dogs, for I am not at 
liberty to go out on horseback, nor to the chase.' 

Upon one occasion she was permitted a walk in 
midwinter, an indulgence which excited her to such 
a degree that she * stepped over-shoes in snow.' 

For some years after her incarceration Mary's party 
in Scotland was the stronger, but suffered as usual 
from the want of leaders. Serious apprehensions of 
a rising were entertained after the assassination of 
Moray and the appointment of Lennox to the Regency. 
In order to divert the threatened attack, the Earl of 
Sussex was sent by Elizabeth to harry the Borders. 
Even so far north as Lanarkshire the devastation was 
' in sic sort and manner as the like in this realm has 
not been heard before.' The peasantry were * so berried 
that nae heart can think thereon but the same must 
be dolorous.' 

In bitter irony, Maitland congratulated Sussex upon 
the completeness with which he had carried out his 
instructions. 

* I would say that her Majesty's forces have reason- 
ably well acquitted themselves of the duties of auld 
enemies,' he wrote, * and have burned and spoiled as 
much ground within Scotland as any army of England 
did in a year these three hundred years bypast.' 

Upon hearing the news Mary ' wept and lamented 
exceedingly ; alleging ofttimes that of her own life she 
made small account, but to see her friends so spoiled 
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and used for her sake was as grievous as any death 
could be to her. Her lips and face were greatly 
swollen with weeping; she would eat nothing at 
supper, but wept as she sat, notwithstanding all 
persuasions.' 

For three years the Queen's party held out in 
Scotland; then in 1573 Shrewsbury informed his 
prisoner of the fall of Edinburgh Castle and the death 
of Maitland of Lethington. 

Mary answered quietly that Shrewsbury was always 
a messenger of evil. 

* She makes little show of grief,' observed her gaoler; 
* and yet it nips her very near.' 

To Mary the most bitter pang was the knowledge 
that there was now less hope of removing her son 
from the hands of her enemies. She knew that his 
tutor was George Buchanan, whose DetectiOy the 
famous libel upon herself, had been sent to her by 
Elizabeth in response to her request to be allowed the 
ministrations of a priest of her own faith. Persecution 
had by this time had the effect of causing her to be- 
come more rigidly Catholic, and her sorest trial was 
to know that her son was being trained a Calvinist. 

Years passed, and still she suffered alternations of 
hope and disappointment. 

* She says she will use what means she can to help 
herself, meaning certainly among other things to 
escape if she can, saying she would rather lose her 
life than live this life.' 
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She fretted and chafed greatly. She worked her re- 
pressed energies into the vast pieces of needlework 
which still moulder upon the walls of her prisons. 
She wrote poems, reflections, endless letters to Eliza- 
beth, to the Pope, Charles IX. of France, the King of 
Spain. She writhed under the insults of Elizabeth, 
who would fain have despised the deposed Queen, 
who affected to consider Mary's guilt established, but 
who experienced the bitterness of having to deal with 
those who persisted in believing the Queen of Scots to 
be innocent, with those who persisted in finding her 
to be worth dying for. 



THE BLACK TURNPIKE. 

{Town House of Simon Preston o/Craigmillar, Provost of Edinburgh, 
to "Which Mary was brought a prisoner on isth June rjdy.) 
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CHAPTER XIII 

In the year 1584 sixteen years had rolled by since 
Mary's memorable flight from Lochleven. Moray, 
Morton, Lethington, the Duke of Norfolk, were dead. 
Bothwell, that caged eagle, had long since fretted his 
heart out in his Danish prison. The strife of King's 
men and Queen's men in Scotland, the Northern 
Rising in England, were only memories. 

By this time England was being borne along upon 
the full flood of her glorious development. The eyes 
qf all the world were becoming attracted, in envy or 
wonder, to the small, insignificant island *set in the 
silver seas'; that little island whose inhabitants were 
proving themselves a match for the power of Spain. 
She was the pioneer of the nations in respect of the 
liberty with which she intrusted her sons. A healthy, 
happy race sent forth its explorers to unknown seas 
and continents, impelled its thinkers into hitherto 
unsuspected paths in science, and inspired its singers 
to the earliest notes of that chorus which was to win 
for Elizabethan England the title of * a nest of singing 
birds.' 

In 1584 Elizabeth upon her throne had become 
Gloriana ; Mary in her prison was Duessa. 

170 
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All her prosperity was unable to deliver the English 
Queen from an incessant nightmare. In the sixteenth 
century no government was so strong as to be able to 
disregard the existence of subversive elements within 
the nation. In England repression and persecution 
had failed to stamp out the party which refused to 
acknowledge the form of religion prescribed by Eliza- 
beth and her ministers. Not all the advantages which 
had resulted from a settled and enlightened govern- 
ment could reconcile certain malcontents to seeing the 
crown of England worn by the daughter of Anne 
Boleyn. Beneath the surface of the seemingly united 
nation there flowed an undercurrent of disaffection 
which, should it once gather strength to come to a 
head, would hurl Elizabeth from her throne, and might 
not inconceivably sweep away the entire edifice of 
England's might and prosperity. 

The hopes of this party were centred in Mary 
Queen of Scots. 

Sixteen years of rigorous confinement had told 
upon Mary's bodily frame. Some of her prisons 
having been unhealthy, her limbs had become crippled 
with rheumatism. At forty-one she was old in body, 
if not in years. Her hair was grey, and sorrow and 
sickness had drawn lines upon a face which still 
retained much of its beauty. 

The dwelling-place of a State prisoner three cen- 
turies ago was not chosen on account of its accessi- 
bility. So far as the outside world was concerned, the 
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history of its inmates frequently became a blank 
shortly after the date of their incarceration. 

Almost the entire period of Mary's captivity had 
been passed in half-deserted castles and manor-houses 
lost in the depths of some vast demesne ; yet neither 
Elizabeth nor Cecil had been able to consign her 
memory to oblivion. Her story was not forgotten ; 
her personality had lost none of its magnetism. In 
the eyes of the Catholics her sufferings had elevated 
her to the dignity of a martyr, and in every country 
of Europe there were found sympathisers prompt 
to enter into any plan for her liberation. Imagina- 
tion and idealism were inspired by the thought of 
the prisons in which this notable woman was pining 
throughout the * spacious days of great Elizabeth.' 

For miles around her habitation the charity of the 
Scottish Queen alleviated the sufferings of her poorer 
neighbours. The interest of the dwellers near her 
prison was kept alive by the sight of the little 
retinue of Scots and French, their numbers sadly 
diminished by sickness and death, who still clung 
to the fallen fortunes of their mistress, and who were 
occasionally seen in the park, or in the neighbouring 
villages. 

Nothing had been further from the intentions of the 
English Queen and her advisers than to establish 
within Elizabeth's dominions a rallying-point for dis- 
affection. They had been brought to realise the 
mistake that had been made in detaining the Queen 
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of Scots in England, but how to remedy it taxed their 
powers. 

It was certain that so long as Mary lived there 
would be no security for Elizabeth. 

The preliminary step was to give the Scottish 
Queen a change of gaolers. For fourteen years Mary 
had been in the charge of the Earl of Shrewsbury, 
who, when questioned by Elizabeth regarding the 
amount of reliance which might be placed in Mary's 
promises, had not hesitated to reply, * I believe that if 
the Queen of Scots promise anything, she will keep 
her word.' 

In place of this fair-minded and honourable man, a 
narrow bigot was appointed keeper of the Queen of 
Scots. Than Sir Amias Paulet, ' my Amias, my most 
faithful and careful servant,' as Elizabeth styled him, 
no instrument could have been better adapted to the 
purposes of the English ministers. To this crabbed 
sectarian the Queen of Scots was a woman who * made 
no conscience to destroy all the laws of God and man.' 
Her undoing was a duty to the nation and to the 
Protestant religion, and in such a cause he found no 
difficulty in lending himself to the design of Cecil and 
Walsingham, Pending the wished-for consummation, 
he felt it unnecessary to show to Mary the considera- 
tion due to a woman, much less a Queen. 

The frank, outspoken temper of the Queen of Scots 
being known, it was the general conviction that this 
appointment had been made in order that Mary, 
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goaded to desperation by the churlishness of her 
keeper, ' might be more easie to take abrupt counsels, 
and more easie to be trapped.' 

In the dropping of the semblance of respect which 
had hitherto been maintained towards her, Mary must 
have seen some indications of an approaching trouble. 
By this time she had abandoned all idea of ever re- 
seating herself upon the throne of Scotland. All her 
desire was freedom to see her son, and afterwards to 
live in retirement. Shortly after Pauleys appointment 
an event took place which seems to have broken the 
heart of the Queen of Scots. 

During his boyhood her son James had cherished a 
romantic attachment to the mother from whom he had 
been parted before he was a year old. Unknown to 
his guardians, he had found a means of corresponding 
with her, and he even entered into plans for her 
restoration. 

After many years of captivity, Mary had observed 
to an old friend who had been permitted to visit her, 
* As for my son, nothing can sever me from him, for I 
live for him, and not for myself.' 

As James grew older, the influence of his counsellors 
prevailed. In his nineteenth year, policy having been 
found to be upon the side of a good understanding 
with Elizabeth, the last traces of romantic ardour 
vanished. At the dictation of his advisers the young 
King wrote to his mother that, * as she was held captive 
in a remote place, he declined to associate her with 
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himself in the sovereignty of Scotland, or to treat her 
otherwise than as a Queen-Mother.* 

To Mary the disappointment was crushing. For a 
time her reason was threatened. Her son's acquies- 
cence in the views of the extreme Calvinists gave her 
additional grounds for distress. * There shall remain 
in my heart a thousand regrets and apprehensions/ 
she wrote, * to leave behind me, if I should die, a tyrant 
and oppressor of the Catholic Church.' When the 
first vehemence of her despair had spent itself, she was 
no longer the same woman. The link was severed 
which had bound her to life. She was dulled; and 
the 'siniple opinions delivered unto her in all plain- 
ness ' by the officious Paulet failed to have the desired 
effect of rousing her to imprudent utterances. 

More than a year passed without any event taking 
place which would afford a pretext for breaking the 
fragile thread of the Scottish Queen's existence, or, as 
Paulet expressed it, without * sufficient having been 
found to hang her.' 

The harshness of Mary's imprisonment was rendered 
more intolerable. The letters and tokens which were 
continually being sent to the Queen of Scots by dis- 
contented schemers and religious enthusiasts were 
diligently forwarded to her. Traitors were introduced 
into her residences in order to encourage the extrac- 
tion from her of replies which, being intercepted, 
might be used against the Scottish Queen. Phillips, a 
forger who afterwards came to a discreditable end in 
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prison, made himself master of Mary's cipher, and was 
ready, for a consideration, to interpolate into her letters 
passages which might serve to incriminate her. 

The plot was only too well laid, and with Walsing- 
ham as its presiding genius, must have brought about 
a result, even had the abortive conspiracy of young 
Babington and his companions not occurred to pre- 
cipitate disaster. 

A band of young men, ardent Catholics, had formed 
themselves into a brotherhood with the sworn purpose 
of freeing the Queen of Scots from captivity. Had it 
not been for the spies of Walsingham, this little asso- 
ciation might never have emerged from obscurity, but 
a discovery so well adapted for the purposes of the 
government was immediately turned to account, A 
spy of the name of Gifford, formerly a Catholic priest, 
was ordered to solicit admission to the corporation, 
and through him the brotherhood was placed in 
communication with Mary's well-wishers upon the 
Continent. 

At this time the Scottish Queen was residing in the 
manor-house of Chartley, in Staffordshire. Against 
her own better judgment — for she had mistrusted the 
appearance of the man — Mary was persuaded to confide 
in the renegade priest. Letters were conveyed to and 
from her secretaries by means of a box concealed in 
the bottom of a barrel in which supplies of beer were 
brought to the castle. Each letter, before being sent 
to its destination, was intercepted and deciphered 
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by Phillips, who forwarded several copies to Wal- 
singham. 

The conspiracy was encouraged to proceed during 
eight months or thereabout, by which time sufficient 
evidence had been collected. 

Of a sudden the letters^ceased ; but Mary was not 
informed of the tragic events which were taking place 
in London. Some misgivings may have been experi- 
enced by her, but she was unaware that her generous 
young adherents, having fulfilled their part of uncon- 
scious tools for her destruction, had been seized, and 
were undergoing the torture which was a preliminary 
to their execution. 

The first intimation which Mary received of the 
miscarriage of the plans for her release occurred some 
days after the arrest of young Babington and his com- 
panions. The health of the Queen of Scots having 
improved, she was able to take advantage of the 
indulgence granted her of occasional exercise on 
horseback. Early in the morning of the i6th of 
August 1586 she was surprised by the unusual courtesy 
of Sir Amias, who proposed to her a ride as far as 
the manor-house of Tixall, situated some four or five 
miles distant, in order to see a buck-hunt. The 
Queen accepted this proposal with pleasure, and the 
party set off in a cheerful humour. 

* Her Majesty had arrayed herself suitably, hoping 
to meet some pleasant company, and was attended by 
M. Nau, who had not forgotten to adorn himself; Mr. 

M 
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Curie, Mr. Melvim (Melville), and Bourgoing, her 
physician ; Bastien Pages, mantle-bearer; and Annibal, 
who carried the cross-bows and arrows of her Majesty. 
All were mounted and in good apparel to do her and 
the expected company honour, and indeed every one 
was joyous at the idea of this fine hunt.' 

Suddenly there appeared among the trees Sir 
Thomas Grorges, * habited in green serge, embroidered 
more than necessary for such a dress.* Dismounting 
from his horse, he informed Mary that ' the Queen, his 
mistress, having discovered her to have been guilty of 
conspiring against herself and the State, her Majesty 
must not take it ill if some of her servants were 
separated from her, since it was known that they had 
also been implicated in the plot.' 

Mary, dismayed, was only able to reply that * she 
had never even thought of such things, much less 
wished to undertake them; and that from whatever 
quarter Elizabeth had received her information she 
had been misled.' 

Her two secretaries and one of her women were 
forced to follow the messenger, and Mary herself was 
led away in another direction. After proceeding a 
short distance, Mary, 'feeling very indisposed and 
unable to proceed,' alighted from her horse and sat 
down upon the ground. A prey to the most disquiet- 
ing apprehensions, before consenting to remount she 
withdrew a few yards, and under a tree * she made her 
prayer to God, begging Him to have pity on her 
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people and those who worked for her, asking pardon 
for her faults, which she acknowledged to be great and 
to merit chastisement.' She was detained at Tixall 
for some days while her coffers were searched and her 
money and papers carried away. 

After this stage in the life of the Queen of Scots, 
only a few events stand out in prominent relief. 

On the 25 th of September 1586 Mary Stewart was 
received within the gates of Fotheringay Castle, one 
of the gloomiest fortresses in the English Queen's 
dominions. Fifty years previously Mary's great-aunt, 
the hapless Catherine of Aragon, had refused to be 
immured within its walls, declaring that * to Fotherin- 
gay she would not go unless bound with cart-ropes 
and dragged thither.' A chapel and a large hall 
rendered it particularly well adapted to the require- 
ments of a State prison. The discovery that a number 
of unoccupied rooms were being reserved * for some 
noblemen' must have impressed upon Mary's mind 
a foreknowledge that she was to be brought to 
trial. 

On the 8th of October the Lord Chancellor and 
Commissioners sitting at Westminster decided that 
Mary should be indicted for high treason upon the 
evidence of letters alleged to have passed between 
herself and the Babington conspirators, in addition to 
the testimony said to have been extracted from her 
two secretaries, Nau and Curie. 

Well were Elizabeth and her advisers aware that no 
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human power would interpose to prevent the Queen 
of a free country from being tried by any tribunal 
that the English ministers might choose to appoint. 
In Mary's direst need the affairs of the King of Spain 
proved to be in a condition which would not allow of 
interference in her favour ; and Henry ill. of France 
was unable to bring himself to adopt a decided atti- 
tude. The French ambassador indeed, Chateauneuf, 
used every effort on behalf of the Queen of Scots, 
urgently requesting Elizabeth to allow Mary at least 
the services of counsel to defend her, but Elizabeth 
understood his master's disposition sufficiently well to 
be able to reply that * she knew what she was doing, 
and did not require advice from strangers.* 

Least of all did Elizabeth apprehend interference on 
the part of young James vi. of Scotland. A hesitat- 
ing, ineffective remonstrance was indeed addressed by 
James to the English Queen ; but the reflections of 
Amias Paulet perhaps give a fairly accurate idea of 
the impression produced by the opposition of the son 
to the arraignment of his mother. 

* I should be condemned for a busybody if I should 
write unto you all that I think touching the copy of 
the Scottish King's letters. , . . Only I assure myself 
that, having answered the French ambassador in such 
round princely and majestical sort as moved admira* 
tion in all her hearers, her Highness will not give 
place to the pride of so poor a neighbour, but repress 
the same in his first budding in a principal, or rather 
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the only remedy in such forward (I will not say 
presumptuous) attempts/ 

The Commissioners were ordered to assemble at 
Fotheringay Castle, and all the peers of the realm 
were invited to attend the meetings of the Court held 
there. Shrewsbury incurred the severe displeasure of 
Elizabeth by evading the summons on the plea of 
illness. 

On the nth of October the thirty-six members of 
the Commission travelled down to Fotheringay. 
Their numbers included the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, the Lord Chancellor Bromley, Cecil Lord 
Burleigh, Walsingham, Leicester, Warwick, the 
Secretary Davison, and Sir Christopher Hatton. 
Lodgings in the Castle were prepared for some of 
the Commissioners, while others were accommodated 
in the village or in adjoining farmhouses. 

On the morning after their arrival the Lords at- 
tended a service in the chapel of the Castle, after 
which a deputation was sent to the Scottish Queen. 

Mary began by refusing to acknowledge Elizabeth's 
authority over herself as Queen of an independent 
country, and by disputing the validity of the Court. 
* I am a Queen,' she said, * daughter of a King ; a 
stranger, and the true kinswoman of the Queen of 
England.' She reiterated her innocence of any con- 
nection with a plot having for its object the assassina- 
tion of Elizabeth. 

It was impossible but that Mary should be made to 
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feel her own helplessness. At a later interview she 
said : ' I am willing to reply to all questions, provided 
I be interrogated before a free Parliament, and not 
before these Commissioners, who doubtless have been 
carefully selected, and who will probably condemn me 
unheard.' 

* Look to your consciences,' Mary warned her judges, 
* and remember that the theatre of the world is wider 
than the realm of England.' 

The following letter from Elizabeth must have 
intensified the bitterness with which Mary regarded 
her position : — 

'You have planned in divers ways and manners 
to take my life and to ruin my kingdom by the 
shedding of blood. I never proceeded so harshly 
against you ; on the contrary, I have maintained you 
and preserved your life with the same care which I use 
for myself. Your treacherous doings shall be proved 
to you, and made manifest in the very place where you 
are. And it is my* pleasure that you shall reply to my 
Nobles and to the Peers of my kingdom as you would 
to myself were I there present. I have heard of your 
arrogance, and therefore I demand, charge, and com- 
mand you to reply to them. But answer fully, and 
you may receive greater favour from us.' 

It had become evident to Mary that she had only 
the choice between two evils : that of appearing *in a 
public place against her duty, her state, and her 
dignity,' and thus acknowledging the jurisdiction of 
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the Commission ; or, on the other hand, of being con- 
demned unheard, the Lords assuming ' as an assured 
fact that in conscience she knew herself to be guilty.* 
All night she remained in perplexity; and in the 
morning her decision was taken. 

* In order to prove my goodwill towards the Queen, 
my sister,' she said to Walsingham, * and to show that 
I do not refuse to answer to the charges with which I 
am accused, I am prepared to answer to that accusa- 
tion only which touches on the life of Queen Elizabeth, 
of which I swear and protest that I am innocent. I 
say nothing upon any other matter whatsoever as to 
any friendship or treaty with foreign princes.' 

At nine o'clock the great hall was ready for the 
appearance of the Queen of Scots. At the further end 
a dais had been erected, with a throne surmounted by 
a canopy emblazoned with the arms of England. 
Beside the dais a crimson velvet chair had been placed 
in readiness for Mary. At a large table in the upper 
part of the hall sat the representatives of the Crown, 
and benches accommodated the other members of the 
Commission. In the lower end of the room were 
assembled some privileged neighbours and servants 
as spectators. 

Punctually at the hour a guard of halberdiers pre- 
ceded the arrival of the Scottish Queen. Mary 
followed, supported on the one hand by her physician 
Bourgoing, and by Melville, her steward, on the other. 
She wore mourning garments of black velvet, with a 
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long white gauze veil falling from her cap to the 
ground. Four of her ladies were in attendance ; one 
carrying her train, and another a crimson velvet 
cushion for her feet. 

Although crippled with rheumatism, and unable to 
walk without the assistance of her two supporters, 
Mary advanced with a dignity of mien which made a 
marked impression upon the beholders. All the Com- 
missioners stood up and uncovered before her, and the 
Queen saluted them with a majestic inclination. Per- 
ceiving that her seat had not been placed underneath 
the royal canopy, she said, ' I am a Queen by right of 
birth, and my place should be there, under the dais ' ; 
then after this protest she took her place with queenly 
dignity upon the chair. After silently studying the 
faces around her for a few minutes, she turned to 
Melville and said in an undertone, *Alas! here be 
many counsellors, but not one for me.' 

Mary had cause to mistrust the impartiality of the 
tribunal before which she was arraigned. The verdict 
had been prepared before the case was tried. 

*The felicity of Queen and country consisteth 
especially next after God in the sacrifice of justice to 
be duly executed upon this lady, my charge,* Paulet 
wrote while the fate of the Queen of Scots lay in the 
balance ; and he was but voicing in his own charac- 
teristic manner the conviction of an overwhelming 
majority among his countrymen. 

The indictment was duly proceeded with. In his 
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opening speech the Lord Chancellor declared that the 
Queen, his mistress, * having been surely informed, to 
her great grief, that the destruction of her person and 
the downfall of her kingdom had been lately planned 
by the Queen of Scots, and that, in spite of her long 
tolerance and patience, this same Queen continued 
her bad practices and had made herself the disturber 
of religion and the public peace, her Majesty felt 
impelled to convoke this present assembly to examine 
into these accusations.' 

Mary's clear, consistent, and spirited defence was 
futile. Rising* superior to bodily weakness and to 
the numbness of mental faculty resulting from long 
imprisonment, she proved herself morally a match for 
her accusers. A few notes were her only prepara- 
tion for her defence. Not a single counsel had 
been appointed on her side. Single-handed she 
maintained the unequal struggle with thirty -six 
of the ablest intellects in England arrayed against 
her. 

To the charge of having conspired against the life of 
the English Queen Mary gave an unqualified denial. 
Upon being shown the confession alleged to have 
been dictated by the unfortunate Babington and his 
fellow-conspirators, she demanded to know why these 
witnesses had been put to death without first having 
been confronted with her. Copies of the letters said 
to have been written by her to Babington being 
produced, she asked for the originals. The incrimi- 
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nating sentences, she declared, had either been inter- 
polated, or else the copyist had misinterpreted her 
cipher. 

It was impossible that the Queen of Scots should 
be allowed to prevail. Her vindication arrested her 
hearers' attention in spite of themselves, surprised 
them, and may not improbably have caused some 
among their number to modify their preconceived 
opinion of her character. As loyal servants of the 
Queen of England, however, they were not to be 
diverted from what they conceived to be their duty, 
even although a painful one. 

Mary was browbeaten by Burleigh ; her statements 
were flatly contradicted by the Lord Chancellor. The 
evidence brought forward was exclusively on the side 
of the accusation. No one, relates Bourgoing, said 
a single word for the Queen of Scots. The conditions 
upon which Mary had been induced to appear were 
deliberately disregarded, the question of her deal- 
ings with foreign powers being introduced into the 
charge of conspiracy against the life of Elizabeth. 
The accusers — 'messieurs les Chicaneurs,' as Bour- 
going terms them — addressed her sometimes singly, 
sometimes all together, trying to confuse her and 
divert her mind from the point actually under con- 
sideration. 

During the midday pause the weary and exhausted 
Queen compared her treatment by the English Com- 
missioners with that of Jesus Christ at the hands of 
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the Jews when they cried, 'ToUe, tolle, crucifige.* 
She felt convinced that there were * some among the 
company who pitied her and did not say what they 
thought/ 

The trial dragged its weary length throughout the 
afternoon. Mary did not attempt to deny having 
had dealings with the Catholic powers, and having 
participated in schemes for her own release. On 
the contrary, she had ardently longed for freedom, 
and was justified in endeavouring by all fair means 
to obtain it. 

' I came to England relying on the promises of 
your Queen. Look here, my Lords,' she exclaimed, 
drawing a ring from her finger; 'see this pledge 
of love and protection which I received from your 
mistress — regard it well. Trusting to this pledge, 
I came amongst you — you all know how it has 
been kept.' 

Her two secretaries, she was informed, had given 
evidence conclusively proving that Mary had planned 
the destruction of the English Queen. 

Mary found it difficult to believe that her secretaries 
would willingly have incriminated her. If they had 
done so, she declared, they had been induced to do so 
through fear of torture and death. Nau might be 
weak, but she refused to believe that he was wicked ; 
and Curie had probably followed the example of the 
French secretary, who possessed much influence over 
him. If the Lords would allow them to appear in her 
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presence she felt confident that they would clear her 
from all blame. 

No fair replies could be brought to meet Mary's 
arguments. The * Chicaneurs/ says Bourgoing, * made 
a great noise, with fury repeating all that had been 
said or written — all the circumstances, suspicions, and 
conjectures.' No notice was taken of the Queen's 
demands, and the result of the first day's trial must 
have gone far to convince Mary that her courageous 
defence was of no avail. 

The greater part of the following night was spent by 
Mary in preparation for continuing the struggle. In 
the early morning she was in her oratory, imploring 
strength to defend her honour and her life. As she 
entered the hall where the Commissioners were 
assembled, she was paler and more careworn than 
she had been on the previous day. As soon as it 
was known that she wished to make a speech, all 
the auditors silently drew closer, *in great curiosity 
to hear.' 

Mary protested against the unfair manner in which 
the trial was being conducted. 

* There is not one, I think, among you,' she declared, 
* let him be the cleverest man you will, who would be 
capable of resisting or defending himself were he in 
my place. I am alone, taken by surprise, and forced 
to reply to so many people who are unfriendly to me, 
and who have long been preparing for this occasion ; 
and who appear to be more influenced by vehement 
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prejudice and anger than by a desire of discovering 
the truth and fulfilling the duties laid down for them 
by the Commission/ 

She requested to be allowed to answer each person 
and each point of the accusation separately, instead 
of being compelled to reply to several questions 
addressed to her simultaneously and without order. 

The Queen's demand was admitted to be just ; 
nevertheless the morning's proceedings were in great 
part a repetition of what had taken place on the pre- 
ceding day. Any advantage which the Scottish Queen 
seemed likely to gain was ruthlessly checked by her 
lifelong enemy, Cecil, Lord Burleigh, who took care 
that no fairplay should be accorded to Elizabeth's 
rival. 

Finally Mary was asked whether she had anything 
more to say in her own defence. 

* I again demand,' replied the Queen of Scots, * to be 
heard in full Parliament, and to confer personally with 
Queen Elizabeth, who would show more regard to any 
other Queen.' 

Then rising from her seat she added, * I am ready 
and willing to give pleasure and do service to the 
Queen, my good sister. ... I protest that after all 
that has taken place, I desire no evil to any one in this 
assembly ; that I pardon all that you have said or 
done against me ; and that there is not one here to 
whom I do not desire good, and would willingly give 
pleasure.' 
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She conferred for a few minutes with Walsingham, 
after which, turning once more to the assembly, she 
said, *My lords and gentlemen, my cause is in the 
hands of God.' 

In passing the table at which the lawyers were 
seated, the Queen said with a smile, * Gentlemen, you 
have shown little mercy in the exercise of your charge, 
and have treated me somewhat rudely, the more so 
as I am one who has little knowledge of the laws of 
quibbling ; but may God pardon you for it, and keep 
me from having to do with you all again.' 

Ten days later the Court was transferred to West- 
minster. Several of the Commissioners refused to 
attend, having been dissatisfied with the treatment of 
the Scottish Queen. Nau and Curie appeared once 
more in the absence of the accused. Copies of the 
alleged incriminating letters were again produced. 
Throughout the whole trial, Gifford and Phillips, spy 
and forger, had never been cited to appear. 

On the 2Sth of October the foregone conclusion was 
reached. The Court of Star Chamber brought in a 
verdict against Mary Stewart, declaring her 'guilty of 
having compassed and imagined the death of the 
Queen,' 
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For several weeks after the departure of the Com- 
missioners from Fotheringay information was allowed 
to penetrate to Mary with regard to what was taking 
place. After some dreary days of suspense, the 
Scottish Queen resolved to * shake off all opinion of 
hope, and to refer herself and her cause to God's 
providence.' 

Paulet, her stern guardian, satisfied as to the results 
which must ensue from the inquiry, felt it allowable 
to mitigate in some degree the churlishness with 
which he had hitherto treated his captive. *His 
conversation with her,* says Bourgoing ; * was of good 
manners, and was rather amiable and courteous than 
the contrary.' Mary's courage may have forced from 
him an unwilling admiration, and in the weary days 
of waiting, gaoler and captive indulged in conversa- 
tions which were not unfriendly even while making 
more clearly manifest the irreconcilability of their 
respective views. 

At length, on the 20th of November, Lord Buck- 
hurst, accompanied by Beale, Elizabeth's Clerk of the 
Council, was sent to Fotheringay to announce to the 
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Queen of Scots the sentence of the Court of Star 
Chamber. 

On the afternoon of the day following their arrival, 
the two envoys, together with Paulet and Sir Drue 
Drury, were admitted to the presence of the Queen 
of Scots. 

With as much tact and courtesy as were possible 
under the circumstances, Lord Buckhurst acquitted 
himself of his painful task. He informed Mary of 
the issue of the trial,^ and enlarged, according to 
instructions, upon Elizabeth's sorrow at discovering 
Mary to have been *not only consenting to the 
horrible fact of rebellion in the country against her 
person and State, but also the author and inventor 
of it/ His mistress, he said, had not yet given her 
consent to the death penalty incurred by Mary, but 
under the pressure which was being brought to bear 
upon her by both Houses of Parliament, it was 
impossible but that she should yield. 

' The person of the Queen, the State, and religion, 
are no longer safe,' he said ; * it is impossible for you 
both to live, and therefore one must die.' Mary was 
urged, if she was aware of any other facts in connec- 
tion with the conspiracy than those which had 
already come to light, to confess them before her 
death. 

The Queen replied with calm serenity that she had 
expected the news which had just been communi- 
cated to her. She had never been concerned in any 
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conspiracy against the life of Elizabeth, and could 
not, if she would, give information which would serve 
as a pretext for further severity towards the Catholics. 
She did not fear death, she said, and she was aware 
that it was on account of her religion that the English 
Queen feared to let her live. 

* I look forward to a better life, and I thank God 
for giving me this grace of dying in His quarrel.* 

Mary believed that the purpose of her long im- 
prisonment of nineteen years was now about to be 
made manifest, and her face became irradiated with 
joy at the thought of dying a martyr for her faith. 

A number of petty persecutions had still to be 
borne with steadfast calm. Scarcely had Lord Buck- 
hurst and his companion taken their departure than 
the privacy of the Scottish Queen's apartment was 
invaded by Sir Amias, who strode into the room 
and ordered the removal of her dais and cloth of 
estate — that canopy with its motto, the application of 
which Nicholas White had found himself unable to 
explain. 

* Being no longer a princess,* Paulet informed Mary, 
* but a woman dead in law, without the dignity and 
honours of a Queen, her emblems of sovereignty 
must be removed.* 

Mary*s attendants having emphatically refused to 
assist in taking away the dais, Sir Amias was obliged 
to send for some of the castle guards, who pulled 
down the canopy and threw it on the floor. Putting 

N 
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on his hat, Paulct then sat down in the Queen's 
presence and ordered the soldiers to carry away her 
billiard-table, 'as no further pastime was needed by 
a woman about to die.' 

Some days later there came a reply to the request 
proffered by Mary through Lord Buckhurst, that she 
might be allowed the services of a chaplain of her 
own religion. 

' She was not to be either saint or martyr,' ran the 
answer, ' as she was to die for the murder of the Queen 
and for wishing to dispossess her.' 

Hearing a noise made by some workmen in the 
hall, Mary not unnaturally concluded that she was 
to die immediately, and that her scaffold was even 
then in process of erection. 

* They are working in my hall,' she wrote ; ' I think 
they are making a scaffold to make me play the last 
scene of the tragedy.' 

Weeks, however, were to elapse before the Queen 
of England was finally able to summon up resolution 
for the sanctioning of so extreme a measure. Eliza- 
beth was vain ; she desired to stand well with the 
other sovereigns of Europe, and she dreaded the 
storm of indignation which would sweep over all 
civilised nations once she should give effect to the 
death-warrant of her cousin. Immediately upon 
Mary's condemnation she had sent a message to both 
Houses of Parliament, begging them * to devise some 
better remedy, whereby both the Queen of Scots' life 
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might be spared and her own security provided for.* 
She declared that *if her cousin would even now 
repent, and if her own life alone, and not the good 
of England, were at stake, she would most willingly 
pardon the Queen of Scots.' 

After some deliberation Parliament returned the 
reply that the death of the Scottish Queen being 
essential to the safety of the kingdom, * therefore we 
pray your Majesty . . . that you will no longer be 
careless of your life and of our safety, nor longer 
suffer religion to be threatened, the realm to stand 
in danger, nor us to dwell in fear.' 

Still the Queen remained a prey to indecision, and 
was unable to bring herself to sign the warrant. Even 
after the sentence had been communicated to Mary 
at Fotheringay, Elizabeth affected still to entertain 
hopes of being able to extend her clemency to her 
cousin provided she might be induced to confess her 
share in the conspiracy. After the failure of Lord 
Buckhurst's endeavours to draw from Mary any ad- 
missions, Amias Paulet himself undertook the task 
of overcoming her obduracy, * although,' as he reported 
to Burleigh, ^ I am persuaded her malice is so rooted 
as her Majesty shall make little profit thereof, and 
shall serve to none other purpose than to increase 
her sin, whereof she hath enough otherways, as God 
best knoweth.' — 'Her speeches,' he adds in another 
passage, * have been very quiet since the taking away 
of her cloth of estate.' 
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Mary was occupied in making preparations for 
quitting this world, and in writing farewell letters 
which she desired her servants to deliver after her 
death. Messages regarding her son occur in her 
letters to the Pope and to King Philip of Spain. 
She begs that no effort may be spared for his restora- 
tion to the religion which she considers to be essential. 
After the lapse of years, her mind again reverts to the 
hope she once entertained, that her son may ally him- 
self in marriage with a princess of Spain, a daughter 
of the gentle Elizabeth, and thus become the means 
of restoring the united kingdoms of England and 
Scotland to the Catholic faith. 

The result of her own experiences had been to 
change the attitude of the Scottish Queen towards 
those who differed from her in religion. Having to 
a certain extent been a victim of the progress of 
the Reformation, during her imprisonment she had 
learned to think unfavourably of the consequences 
of religious freedom, and to believe it to be the 
duty of a sovereign to check its advance. 

Mary's forecast of events to come proved to be in 
many respects erroneous ; the colossal plans of Philip 
for the subjugation and re-conversion of England were 
doomed to failure ; and in the interests of humanity 
the work of the Reformation was not fated to be 
arrested; but her true message to the world was 
contained in the steadfast resignation with which 
. she met her doom, 
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' The bearer and his companions, chiefly subjects of 
yours, will testify to you of my deportment in this the 
last scene of my life,' she wrote in her farewell letter 
to the King of France ; and through all the protracted 
period of waiting she never once allowed her courage 
to fail. 

Weeks of suspense and uncertainty were telling 
only too surely upon her health. Frequently she 
found herself so exhausted as to be unable to rise 
from her bed. 

During the delays caused by Elizabeth's cruel 
clemency Mary was tended with single-hearted devo- 
tion by the little remnant which was all that years and 
adversity had left of her following. Nothing now 
remained of the brilliance of earlie)* days« Mary Seton 
had long since been obliged to part from her mistress, 
and was now in France, in the convent in which the 
once brilliant beauty lived to become old and decrepit, 
a link with the past who was once seen by a chance 
visitor years after Mary Stewart's sorrows were at an 
end. Lord and Lady Livingstone, brother and sister- 
in-law of Mary Livingstone, had been sent back to 
Scotland upon the defeat of the Northern Rising; but 
there still remained to Mary her old steward, her 
physician, the wife of one of her secretaries, two or 
three waiting-women, and a few other old servants 
with their children — a court more loyal than could 
be boasted by any of the prosperous sovereigns of 
Europe, 
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January 1587 crept slowly to its close; and still 
Mary's candle burned late in the night, while the 
cottagers noted from afar the glimmer which showed 
that the doomed Queen was still watching, writing 
letters, or mayhap only thinking — waiting for the end. 

One of Mary's mournful and dignified letters having 
drawn tears from the English Queen, Paulet deferred 
the sending away of the next lest its effect might be 
to encourage further delay in the execution. With 
regard to the Queen of Scots, he boasted that he 
* kept her fasting from all news, good or bad.* 

Early in February there arrived a note for Paulet 
and Drury, who had now become his associate in the 
office of guarding the Scottish Queen : — 

' We find by speech lately uttered by her Majesty, 
that she doth note in you both a lack of that care and 
zeal for her service that she looketh for in your hands ; 
in that you have not in all this time, of yourselves 
(without other provocation) found out some way to 
shorten the life of that Queen ; considering the great 
peril she is subject unto hourly, so long as the said 
Queen shall live. Wherein, besides a lack of love 
towards her, she noteth greatly, that you have not 
that care of your own particular safeties, or rather of 
the preservation of religion, and the public good and 
prosperity of your country, that reason and policy 
commandeth. . . . 

'And therefore she taketh it most unkindly that 
men, professing that love towards her that you do. 
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should in any kind of sort, for lack of the discharge of 
your duties, cast the burden upon her; knowing, as 
you do, her indisposition to shed blood, especially of 
one of that sex and quality, and so near to her in 
blood as the said Queen is. . . . 

*We thought it very meet to acquaint you with 
these speeches lately passed from her Majesty, re- 
ferring the same to your good judgments. And so 
we commend you to the protection of the Almighty.' 

This communication was signed by Walsingham, 
and by Davison, Elizabeth's Secretary. 

It is hardly to be assumed that Paulet was a ready 
writer, or quickly stirred in any particular; yet the 
reply, subscribed by himself and Drury, is dated an 
hour later than the reception of the proposal. 

' My answer ... I shall deliver unto you with great 
grief and bitterness of mind, in that I am so unhappy 
as to have lived to see this unhappy day, in which I 
am required, by direction from my most gracious Sove- 
reign, to do an act which God and the law forbiddeth. 
My good living and life are at her Majesty's disposi- 
tion, and I am ready to lose them this next morrow if 
it shall so please her, acknowledging that I hold them 
as of her mere and most gracious favour, and do not 
desire them to enjoy them, but with her Highness's 
good liking. But God forbid that I should make so 
foul a shipwreck of my conscience, or leave so great a 
blot to my poor posterity, to shed blood without law 
or warrant.' 
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Paulet's refusal rendered it necessary to make use 
of the death-warrant which her ministers had almost 
forced from the reluctant, hesitating Queen of England. 

'On Tuesday the 7th of February several persons 
arrived' (at Fotheringay), writes Bourgoing. 'After 
dinner came the Comte de Kent, and last of all M. de 
Shrewsbury, at whose arrival we were all dismayed 
and in great fear, having for the last three days 
imagined many coming evils for her Majesty, who 
herself felt convinced that the blow was about to fall.' 

Mary had been ill, and was in bed when she received 
the intimation that the envoys desired to speak with 
her ; but upon being informed that the matter which 
they had to communicate was of pressing importance, 
she rose, and received them seated in a chair at the 
foot of the bed. Her physician and all her servants 
were assembled around her. 

The two Earls, with Beale, Drury, and Paulet, 
entered the room, and uncovered before the Queen 
of Scots. 

Lord Shrewsbury addressed the Queen in a tone of 
much sympathy. * Madam,' he said, 'I would have 
greatly desired that another than I should announce 
to you such sad intelligence as that which I now 
bring on the part of the Queen of England; but 
being a faithful servant, I could but obey the com- 
mandment she gave me. It is to admonish you to 
prepare yourself to undergo the sentence of death 
pronounced against you.' 
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Thereupon Beale produced a parchment to which 
was appended the great seal of England in yellow 
wax, and proceeded to read aloud the sentence to be 
carried out upon ' Mary Stewart, daughter of James v., 
otherwise called Queen of Scotland, Dowager of 
France.' 

Mary listened with perfect calmness, and at the 
termination of the reading she replied : * I thank you 
for such welcome news. You will do me a great good 
in withdrawing me from this world, out of which I am 
very glad to go, on account of the miseries I see in it, 
and being myself in continual affliction. ... I have 
long looked for this, and have expected it day by day 
for eighteen years.' 

She professed herself ready and willing to lay down 
her life in the service of her Church, and declared that 
she had always had at heart the welfare of England, 
and that, but for the mistake made in withholding her 
from seeing the Queen, she and her sister would have 
been able to arrange matters peacefully, and in such 
a way as to suit every one. 

Then placing her hand on a New Testament which 
lay upon a small table by her side, she solemnly 
swore that she was innocent of the crime imputed 
to her. 

The Earl of Kent advised Mary, as she had but a 
few hours to live, to think of her soul and to recognise 
the true religion, and not remain longer in the follies 
and abominations of Popery. The services of the 
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Dean of Peterborough were offered to assist her in 
preparing for death. 

In reply Mary declared her resolution of dying in 
her own religion, and as a last favour desired that her 
chaplain might be allowed to attend her during the 
closing scene. 

The envoys had been prepared for this request, 
which was denied by orders of the Queen of England. 
* It was the duty of the Lords/ Mary was informed, 
' to prevent such abominations, which offend God.' 

Mary next asked when she was to die. 

Lord Shrewsbury took upon himself the task of 
informing her. 

' To-morrow morning at eight o'clock/ he answered 
in an unsteady voice. 

Mary remarked that the time was very short. * The 
servants of her Majesty with tears and cries declared 
that the time was too short for her to put her affairs 
in order. It was impossible that the night could be 
long enough.' They implored the Lords to defer the 
execution for some hours. 

Lord Shrewsbury was obliged to answer that 
'they had no power to grant the smallest delay'; 
then, bowing to the Queen, the Commissioners left 
the room. 

Finding herself alone with her weeping attendants, 
Mary turned to them and said : * My children, this is 
no time to weep ; that is useless ; you should rather 
rejoice to see me on such a good road to be delivered 
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from the many evils and afflictions which have so long 
been my portion.' 

After praying with her women, the Queen of Scots 
counted and divided all her money, then put each 
amount into a separate little purse, together with a 
slip of paper upon which she had written with her 
own hand the name of the person for whom it was 
intended. This being done, she sat down to supper, 
which had been hastened by her order. Her attendants 
pressed around her, listening to her slightest word, 
Bourgoing, who had taken Melville's place as steward, 
presented the dishes with a trembling hand, furtively 
wiping away his tears as he did so. Mary alone 
remained calm; and sometimes she even smiled at 
the thought that she was to die a martyr for her 
religion. When supper was over she filled a cup 
with wine, and drank to her attendants, asking them 
to pledge her for the last time. They drank the pledge 
on their knees, mingling their tears with the wine, 
and begging her forgiveness for any faults towards 
her of which they might have been guilty. 

* With all my heart, my children,' replied the Queen, 
* even as I pray you to forgive me any injustice or harsh- 
ness of which I may have been guilty towards you.' 

She then took leave of them in a long discourse, 
exhorting them to remain constant in their faith, and 
to live together as good Christians. With regard to 
Nau, she declared that, although his want of stead- 
fastness had hastened her death, she forgave him since 
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he had not been actuated by malice. In her will she 
expressly provided that if the Secretary should prove 
to have been innocent of betraying her, he was to 
receive the pension allotted to him. 

After distributing her wardrobe and jewels among 
her attendants, Mary charged her servants with 
certain messages for her son, for the King and Queen 
of France, Catherine de' Medici, and other friends 
and relatives. Then taking her apothecary Girion 
apart, she intrusted him with special messages for 
the King of Spain. She prayed Philip to labour 
to the utmost for the conversion of her son ; and 
should the Spanish King, by means of the great 
Armada which he was even then preparing, succeed 
in making himself master of England, she begged that 
he would remember the treatment which she had 
received at the hands of the Treasurer Cecil, the 
Secretary Walsingham, Amias Paulet, and other 
persons whose names she mentioned. 

The result of her lifelong struggle had been to 
destroy in part Mary's predisposition towards for- 
givingness. Poor Queen! Of a nature perhaps too 
full of a * veined humanity' to have been a saint, 
even had her circumstances been less unfavourable, 
she bore herself in her last hours with the strength 
and constancy of a martyr. 

After making her will, she finished a letter begun 
on the previous day to the King of France. By this 
time it was two o'clock in the morning. The lights 
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in the Queen's chamber were burning low ; and omin- 
ous sounds were arising from the hall, where the work- 
men were engaged in preparations for the morrow. 
Overcome by fatigue, the Queen allowed herself to 
be put to bed for the last time, while one of her 
ladies read aloud to her the story of the Penitent 
Thief. Undisturbed by the sound of hammering 
upon the scaffold, which continued all night, Mary 
sank for a short time into slumber, while her women, 
already attired in deep mourning, watched and prayed 
around her. Once or twice the Queen stirred, and 
her lips formed themselves into a smile; or as the 
watchers expressed it, *she seemed to be laughing 
with the angels.* 

When six o'clock struck Mary arose, and calling 
her women to her, she reminded them that she had but 
two hours to live. She asked them to dress her as for 
a festival, and they attired her in the robes of a Queen- 
Dowager ; a black satin bodice and train embroidered 
with gold, a crimson velvet petticoat, and a long veil 
of white crape. 

Mary now proceeded to what her detractors declare 
to have been a supreme effort of acting, part of the 
colossal fraud which the Scottish Queen endeavoured 
to impose upon the world, Could a woman so 
impulsive have shown herself at the same time so 
calculating ? 

Her chaplain not being permitted to attend her, 
although actually in the house at the time, Mary sent 
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a message begging him to pray for her in her last 
moments. She signed her will in presence of her 
servants, after which she intrusted to them the money 
which she had reserved for the poor, then she took 
leave of her faithful attendants, embracing and kissing 
the women, and giving her hand to be kissed by the 
men. * Be witnesses,' she said, * of my last words and 
acts. I could not find any more faithful/ 

Still they clung about her with cries and tears. Her 
little dog, frightened and uneasy, followed her closely, 
and refused to be parted from her even on the scaffold. 

Melville, her faithful steward, hovered around the 
door of her oratory. 

* Ah, madam, unhappy me ! * he lamented, * what man 
on earth was ever the messenger of so great sorrow 
and heaviness as I shall be, when I report that my 
good and gracious Queen is beheaded?' 

*Say not so,' replied Mary. * To-day, good 
Melville, thou shalt see Mary Stewart delivered from 
all her cares.' 

The steward, Mary was aware, would return to 
Scotland to his own people once all was over. In 
charging him with a last message for her son Mary 
broke down and wept ; then embracing him she said, 
* Adieu, good Melville, till we meet in the next 
world ; — and pray God for me.' 

Bourgoing, seeing Mary's deathly pallcw, now 
brought her a little bread and wine, for which she 
thanked him with a smile. 
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In the oratory the Queen remained a long time in 
prayer, surrounded by her faithful attendants; — 
Bourgoing, who had been granted permission to sup- 
port the steps of his half-crippled mistress on her last 
sad progress to the scaffold ; the two women, Jane 
Kennedy and Elizabeth Curie, whose tombstone 
records their share in the tragic scene, the one having 
carried the handkerchief with which the Queen of 
Scots bound her eyes, and the other receiving the last 
kiss bestowed by Mary Stewart in this world ; and the 
other attendants, all weeping and praying together, 
Elizabeth's refusal to allow her rival the ministra- 
tions of a priest was a very serious deprivation to 
a Catholic, and her servants all united in praying 
fervently for their mistress. Her chaplain, she knew, 
was praying for her in another part of the house. 

Shortly before eight o'clock there came a tap upon 
the door. Bourgoing arose, and silently assisted the 
Queen to rise. 

At the second knock the door was opened. 

* Madam,' said Shrewsbury in a voice which faltered, 
* the Lords have sent me for you.' 



THE END 
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